


he dropped in 
for a minute 


and stayed for hours 


H. wanted a fact. And he gained a whole new experience. He was 
interested in “stuff about the moon growing brighter after the 
sun sets.” I helped him find the article he wanted in Volume 10 of 
The Book of Knowledge. He found his fact. But then, he went on reading 
about the moon and the earth and the tides. He didn’t know it, but he 
was being intrigued by the skillful and unique arrangement of 


The Book of Knowledge which leads the child eagerly from page to page. 


As I watched him—past closing time—still engrossed in his reaging, 
I knew I’d soon have to remind him of the hour. But, meanwhile, 
I couldn’t help a satisfied smile at the new experience he had gained: 
the experience of reading, reading that opens vistas to the mind. 
That afternoon he had entered the magic world of written ideas 
and I knew that the chances were heavily in favor of his being 
a reader from then on. From this experience with The Book of 
Knowledge he could well go on to become the happiest and most 


successful of human beings—a well-read man. 
x *& & & & ® 


The modern Book of Knowledge is 20 separate volumes of 
fascinating reading with a quick fact-finding cross-index in the 
20th volume. It has been importantly revised and newly laid out. Big, 

bleed photographs illuminate the newly-set and more-readable-than-ever 
type. There are 13,000 illustrations including 700 black and white 

and 118 color pictures that never appeared in The Book of Knowledge 

before. There are many more facts in the 1955 Book of Knowledge, 
and a greater unity and coherence. Altogether, 
the 1955 Book of Knowledge 
in the classroom and in the library 


offers you one of the most effective teaching tools ever created. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Last year MARY HANDY and her 
artist-husband, Gene Langley, spent 
three months in Europe and the 
Middle East, writing and illustrating 
articles about outstanding teachers. 
She says that a year on the Mediter- 
ranean shore is her idea of “pure 
heaven,” but she will settle for sun- 
shine almost anywhere. If possible, 
their new house will have glass “even 
on the ceiling’! 


HOWARD F. FEHR likes to get 
his physical exercise “by pure obser- 
vation and complete nonparticipa- 
tion.” He would rather solve double- 
crostics or eat the fine gourmet meals 
served by his wife. One of his inter- 
ests is music, which he satisfies by 
playing the piano and attending the 
Philharmonic and the opera. 


As A historian, WILLIS RUDY 
understandably has a love of rare 
books, manuscripts, and travel; but 
he’s not sure that his other interests 
can be so readily explained. “I’m an 
avid and fascinated follower of base- 
ball teams (all kinds) and a devotee 
—altho never a skilled practitioner— 
of boating (all types) ,” he tells us. 
Collecting classical-ballet records 
rounds out his hobbies. — 


BrFrorE she became interested in 
the education of women, KATE 
HEVNER MUELLER was a spe- 
cialist in the psychology of music. 
“Probably,” she says, “some of your 
readers will think I should have 
stayed in music!” She has done some 
of her writing in collaboration with 
her husband, a sociologist with a 
specialty in music. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Guest Editorial: Open the Door to Christmas . . Joseph R. Sizoo 
The Editor’s Notebook . . . . +. « - Mildred S. Fenner 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The Good Old Days .. . - + Willis Rudy 
Willingly to School . . . - « «+ Mary Handy 
Action Research . . . 2 « Julia Weber Gordon 
i) ce ae ae - « « Irene Hofeld 
What Do We Know About Leadership? . . . Gordon L. Lippitt 
Forces Affecting the Curriculum . Roy E. Larsen, Henry Toy, Jr. 
School Buses for Extended Use . . ... . D. P. Culp 
Educating Women for a Changing World . Kate Hevner Mueller 
Good Teaching—for What? . . . . . +. «. E. T. McSwain 


THE CLASSROOM 


> Mie Gees) 3 ete 


Evelyn F. MacGown 
The Creative Approach to Dramatics . . . . Dina Rees Evans 
Teaching High-School Mathematics . ° - Howard F. Fehr 
“Vo-Ag” Means Successful Farming « » e. « @O..C. Ferrell 
IE 5 se.) eee es 8) tee ea ea, ree 
Junior High-School Poets . . . . « « William Corasick 


THE PROFESSION 


Standards Are Still Going Up! . . . . . « « QT. M. Stinnett 
Administration Is No Solo Job . . . «. +. Hollis A. Moore, Jr. 
NEA and Teacher Welfare: Defense of Teachers . Jennie L. Davis 
As Seen by the Architects . . . . . «. William F. Vosbeck 


How Fares the School Construction Bill? 
NEA Division of Legislation and Federal Relations 


Leadership Camp... . . + « « « « « Charles McNeal 
William G. Carr Discusses the Unique Character of NEA . . . 
Politics Is Our Business . . . . NEA Citizenship Committee 
FRET—Films, Radio, Exhibits, and TV . . . Richard T. Beck 
IMPA—Institute on Maryland Public Affairs . . Robert Y. Dubel 
A Centennial Assignment . . . . . .. - Paul Street 


A Credit Union Finds the Combination . . Elizabeth K. Lynch 


CONTINUING SERVICES 


All-Star NEA Builders 
Audio-Visual Materials 
Bookshelf 

Did You Know ... 
Dollars and Sense 
Free or Inexpensive 


Journalgram 
Local Associations 
Local-Wise 


New NEA Life Members 
News and Trends 

Our Readers Write 
Here’s an Idea Quotation Corner 

It’s a Date Recess 

If You Are Teaching Business .. State Associations 


From the Four Corners 


DUCATIONAL 
s 


The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and 
not a statement of policy of the Association unless set by resolution. 
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EUROPE 1956 
Four MIDWEST Circle-Tours arranged espe- 
cially for students and teachers: 
A: “Grand” — June 12 to Sept. 4, 
19 countries . . . $1188 
B: ‘Standard’ —June 28 to Aug. 30, $ 98 


12 coun - 
Cc: “Central’’—June 12 to Aug. 4, 

10 countries . . . $ 888 
D: “Airborne” — July 1 to Aug. 15 

14 tries . . . $1166 
Italy & Scandinavian countries on all itineraries. 


coun 
Prices include: Round-trip by trans-Atlantic 
steamer, (‘‘Airborne’’ by air) luxury motor- 
coaches in Europe, all hotels and meals, sight- 
seeing, opera and theater performances. Tours 
are expertly conducted throughout. 
MIDWEST Tours 
Reidar Dittmann 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 


Pencils- © 


onl DIXON BEGINNERS = 308 


are 


different 


+4 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, 'X,” diameter of 
wood, .166 diameter of lead, black 
finish. 

For teaching fundamentals; extra 
large with thick, soft lead. 


LADDIE #304, '4,” diameter of wood, 
.186 diameter of lead, blue finish. 
For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 


TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, standard 


size, yellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students and 
teachers alike. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 

nated under supervision of expert , | 
handwriting teachers and have j 
special LEADFAST® construction. 


For complete information on the Dixon 
School line, write 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Division—230-J-12 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


’ Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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@ This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Cover Coverage 


THE cover of the October Jour- 
NAL was priceless. The NEA Jour- 
NAL may not share the opinion ex- 
pressed below, but our school’s cafe- 
teria staff does: 

Johnny’s nice lunch is past any 
retrieving, 

Lustily he’s giving voice to his 
grieving. 

Johnny’s too little to act like a 
stoic— 

But somebody else must be down- 
right heroic! 

—JULIA OSBORN, third-grad@each- 
er, Lewistown, Md. 


Your October cover is posted in 
our lunchroom where it draws a 
smile from all who see it. 

—CLIFTON E. LAWRENCE, superin- 
tendent, Wantage Consolidated 
School, Sussex, N. J. 


THE October cover of the NEA 
JourNAL startles and shocks me. 
Can it be possible that professional 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, in- 
cluding JOURNAL, $5; including other 
ublications in addition to JOURNAL, $10; 
ife membership, $150. Single copies of 
JOURNAL, 50¢. Entered as second-class 
matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C., under the act of August 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 


NEA OFFICERS 


President, JOHN LESTER BUFORD 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JourNAL... .$5 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JourNnat, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings $10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
Journat, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
$150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—I£f NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
scription to Journat and active privileges 
except ht to vote, to serve as delegate in 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 


teachers find humor in the por- 
trayal of a distressed child? Or is 
this a challenge to develop better 
education in the lunch program? 

If we as educators believe in the 
development of the whole child, 
we also believe his development 
occurs in all situations. 

The lunch program can serve its 
valid educational purpose only if 
educators tackle it with a positive 
approach. 

—ROSAMOND N. CRAWFORD, direc- 
tor of school-lunch program, Yon- 
hers, N.Y. 


I APPRECIATED the cover of the 
October JOURNAL as much as the 
articles inside. Both are especially 
fine this month. 

—C. IRENE MASON, librarian, Car- 
negie Public Library, Perry, Okla. 


“Editor’s Notebook” 


Tue October “Editor’s Note- 
book” gave me more insight into 
NEA JournaL doings and policies 
than 20 formal articles. My yearly 
dues (NEA life membership start- 
ing this month) have paid off for 
me manyfold because of that one 
article. 

—TOM ERHARD, public-relations di- 
rector, Albuquerque Public Schools. 


Life Member Tells Why 


To ExprREss gratitude for the 
sound education the children in the 
Woods family have received in the 
public schools, I should like to be- 
come a life member of the NEA. 
Altho their education has been re- 
ceived in West Seattle schools, I be- 
lieve it is indicative of the quality 
in other areas as well. 

I hope this small contribution 
will help education continue to 
foster those values that contribute 
to the greater common good. 

—MRS. FREDERICK woops, Seattle. 


Overseas Teaching 


¢ The following statement may 
be of interest to teachers consider- 
ing overseas service. It has been re- 
ceived from a_ teacher serving 
abroad in a dependent school as- 
sociated with the military forces. 
Teaching overseas can be a valua- 
ble experience, but prospective 
teachers should be sure that they 
fully understand the rules and 
regulations ahead of time: 

(Continued on page 534) 
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eee NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Federal Legislative Prospects 


Evidence has increased thruout the fall that both political 
parties will make federal aid for school construction one of 
the major issues during the second session of the 84th Con- 
gress. Among significant developments have been these: 


President Eisenhower told the press shortly after Congress 
adjourned that he counted school-construction legislation 
among the four or five ‘‘must” items for the second session. 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson (D-Texas) said 
in a recent interview that school-construction legislation 
was one of the primary issues facing the Senate upon its 
return, 


Marion Folsom, Secretary of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, met with President Eisen- 
hower in Denver in early November and discussed school- 
construction legislation at some length. After the meeting, 
Mr. Folsom reaffirmed the President's deep intcrest in the 
school-construction problem and _ said they had discussed 
possible revisions and improvements in the Administration 
proposals for school-building aid. 


Also during the fall, Secretary Folsom, Committee Chair- 
man Senator Lister Hill (D-Ala.), and Senator H. Alex- 
ander Smith (R-N.J.), who is ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
met to discuss possible development of compromise legisla- 
tion which could be approved by the committee and _pre- 
sented to the Senate. 


Finally, both political parties will carefully watch the re- 
sults of the White House Conference for effects on the 
pending legislation. 


& The NEA Legislative Commission has invited fed- 
eral-relations chairmen from every state to come to Chicago 
on December 10-11. The commission held preliminary 
meetings in October and November which included almost 
half the states. At Chicago, plans will be made for the next 
session of Congress, and discussion will include results of 
the White House Conference on Education. 


Noted and Quoted 


American Association of University Women, 1955 
convention: “We reaffirm our interest in and intensify our 
support of the public schools as essential to our democratic 
way of life. We will concern ourselves with the professional 
and economic status and the working conditions of all ad- 
ministrative and instructional personnel in order that the 
qualified personnel essential for effective education shall 
be recruited and retained.” 


& Los Angeles Herald Express, October 4, 1955: “We 
want teachers who will train our children to face the life 
ahead, and some of us even rely upon teachers to instruct 
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our young ones in the things we should have given them 
in home training. But as yet, we have failed to build up the 
proper [ public} philosophy of respect and honor for these 
stalwart guardians and instructors of the youth of America.” 


Congressional Testimony 


** Additional funds for better rural schools and more aid 
for vocational education would probably be a paying and 
productive investment,” according to testimony of J. L. M« 
Caskill, director of the Division of Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations of NEA, before the Congressional subcom- 
mittee on low-income families of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. 


On the basis of data gathered by the NEA Division of 
Research, Dr. McCaskill pointed to education as a factor 
in the solution of the problem of the low-income group. 
He also warned that unrelieved teacher and classroom short- 
ages may cause the next generation to suffer because of im- 
paired quality of instruction. 


Other witnesses before the committee included: 


Howard B. Myers, research director for the Committee for 
Economic Development, who explained that there was necd 
for federal aid to education, at least for the time being. 
He added, “I don’t sce how aid to construction would in- 
volve interference from the federal government.” 


Samuel Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of Education, who 
cited the relationship between education and income. He 
said that the need for better educational opportunities was 
one factor which prompted the Administration to favor a 
program of federal aid for school construction. 


Howard Bowen, president of Grinnell College (Iowa), 
who said that it is ‘foolish to stand on some theoretical 
state-versus-federal principle and neglect the education of 
our children.” 


NEA Centennial Music 


Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, New York, has been commissioned to write the 
NEA centennial music. The 10- to 15-minute composition 
will be written for chorus and orchestra and will include a 
“song” for group singing. 


Manpower and Education 


The Educational Policies Commission announced at 
its meeting in Cincinnati in November that it will soon issue 
a comprehensive report dealing with the educational im- 
plications of the manpower situation in the U. S. 


Education holds the principal key to the solution,” says 
the commission. ‘The immediate problem is not so much one 
of total numbers as it is of a shortage of high-level skills 
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among available workers. In the solution of the problem, 
schools and colleges and agencies of adult education must 
accept many tasks, some familiar and some new, as they 
seek to meet their responsibilities in this area.” 


EPC also pointed out that ‘the number of young adults 
in the United States is actually declining at the same time 
that the population as a whole is increasing.” 


& Reversal of a five-year decline in the number of 
chemists graduated from American colleges may be ex- 
pected in 1956, according to a survey by the American 
Chemical Society, but the supply is still short of the demand. 


B® More teachers and engineers ‘are on the way in en- 
couraging numbers,” according to Raymond Walters, presi- 
dent-emeritus of the University of Cincinnati. In his pre- 
liminary report based on estimated attendance in 658 ap- 
proved universities and four-year colleges, Dr. Walters 
found that ‘the trend is briskly upward” in college enrol- 
ments. Altho enrolments among engineering and teaching 
majors are up, Dr. Walters warned that “the difficulty re- 
mains to assure that the somewhat increased number of 
‘education majors'—especially men—will actually go into 
teaching.” 


© Scientists and engineers must be trained to maintain 
American leadership in technology, said A. W. Davison, 
vice-chairman of the Engineering Manpower Commission 
of the Engineers Joint Council. He warned that the Soviet 
Union is believed to be spending 20‘, of her entire budget 
on education, with special emphasis on mathematics and 
science. 


& U.S. shortage of engineers also was stressed at Fifth 
Annual Engineering Day Rally at Schenectady, New York. 
A panel of experts told 400 high-school students that “there 
is no possibility in American business of there being a sur- 
plus of engineers in the next 10 or 15 years.” 


Notable Dates 


The centenary celebration of the birth of Woodrow 
Wilson starts this month and will reach its climax on 
December 28, 1956. To date, 117 colleges and universities 
in 42 states have agreed to sponsor commemorative projects 
honoring the former president of Princeton University, who 
became President of the United States. William G. Carr, 
NEA executive secretary, is a member of the National Citi- 
zens Committee for the Woodrow Wilson Centennial. 


& Tuskegee Institute celebrates 75 years of educational 
service with its 1956 diamond jubilee. The jubilee slogan 
calls for ‘the fullest development of all with unrestricted 
opportunity to serve.” 


International Exchange Program 


Public understanding and public acceptance of interna- 
tional educational exchange are essential if Congress is to 
support the program, according to Senator H. Alexander 
Smith (R-N.J.): “Over the past few years a definite pattern 
has emerged in the process of getting appropriations for 
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the government's participation in international educational 
exchange; the President requests funds for a minimal, but 
adequate program; the House of Representatives slashes 
this figure nearly in half; the Senate restores the full 
amount, and the final figure is a compromise between the 
two. The result is, of course, a clearly insufficient appropria- 
tion.” 


Defense Commission 


A joint investigation of a long-standing controversy be- 
tween the schoolboard and the superintendent in Bridge- 
water Township, New Jersey, is scheduled for this month. 
A five-man committee, under the auspices of the New Jersey 
Education Association and the NEA Defense Commission, 
will make an on-the-spot inquiry and then prepare a full 
report, which will be available from the commission in 
January. 


Music for Young America 


Free concerts in the nation’s capital are being scheduled 
for next spring by the National Symphony Orchestra with 
Howard Mitchell as conductor. The series is planned for 
the estimated half-million young people who annually visit 
Washington as part of their educational program. The pro- 
grams will feature American music and admission will be 
free to organized groups of students. 


Rural Education 


One-teacher schoolhouses are declining, according to a 
report prepared for the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. In the 25-year period from 1930 to 1955 there was 
a drop of 73.7%, from 148,711 to 39,061. Similarly, there 
was a decline of 53.56 in the number of school districts 
in the U. S., with the greatest reorganization occurring since 
1948. Consultant for the survey was Howard A. Dawson, 
director, Division of Rural Service, NEA. 


Faces, Facts, and Findings 


Willard E. Givens, former executive secretary of the NEA, 
is newly elected chairman of the U. S. National Commission 
for UNEsco. The commission advises the Secretary of 
State on UNESCO matters. 


& Membership in the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has reached a new high with almost 10 million 
members. According to Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los Angeles, 
national president of NCPT, the parents of almost two- 
thirds of all American youngsters are represented in the 
organization. One-third of the membership is male. An 
estimated 86°, of the teachers in schools which have a PTA 
are members. 


& Comic-book sales have gone down almost 50% since 
the 1952 peak, according to National Parent-Teacher. 


Late Report on NEA Life Membership 


New life members during October totaled 997. For Sep- 
tember, the comparable figure was 777. 
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For you who want the truly ; 
modern general science course Inquire 


About this 
New table! 


GEM PEDESTAL TABLE 


The “Gem” is an unfinished 
pedestal drawing table low 
in cost. Adjustable. Top sizes 
24” x 36” and 30” x 42”. 
Ask for folder and prices. 


aNITAVW 


C7702 ART TABLE 


Symbol of Superiority 


MAYLINE COMPANY 


523 No. Commerce St. 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
C7703B DRAFTING TABLE 


Auto Insurance 


The 1956 Editions of the ON HOUSEHOLD AND 


OUR ENVIRONMENT Series | | TEs0¥AL raopcxry J, 


Revised by Smith, Carpenter and Van Hooft CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY = 


Soon to be published by Allyn and Bacon, the 
1956 editions of the widely-adopted OUR EN- 
VIRONMENT Series bring you and your students 


up-to-date facts on the very latest discoveries and : , 

achievements in the world of science. : a my INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
New features in the popular 3-text series include: ~ P.O. BOX 1116, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
brand-new 4-color offset covers... larger format NOT AFFILIATED WITH U. 5. GOV'T, 

with wider margins for easier reading . . . and 


hundreds of up-to-the-minute pictures, many in 
color. 


LOCATION OF CAR 
For further details write to the branch : OCCUPATION 


office that serves your state. [Make] Model] Cyl [Engine No| Body Syle[ Con [Pur Bowl, -] | 
y nit cE Yi == : 


TB exctud to ond from work, is cor used regularly in business of 
ALLYN AND BACON, INC. armed om. epee 


If any drivers under 25, members of household, complete following: 
Boston 8 - New York 11 - Chicago 7 Bese ae Marital Stotvs Male pp eet No. Children 


iNitelatic! 3 : Dallas 2 5 San maclalatiae 5 A yh household floater Se ate oO j 
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(Continued from page 530) 

A teacher (in a dependent 
school) is under civil service, and 
the salary stated in the contract is 
not the salary he will receive. 

The salary specified in the con- 
tract is the salary he would receive 
if he worked 52 weeks, which he 
doesn’t. The actual salary is ap- 
proximately 70% of the amount 
stated in the contract, plus a 10- to 
20-percent differential depending 
on the post to which he is assigned. 

Except for legal holidays, if he 
doesn’t work, he doesn’t get paid. 
For example, if school is not open 
on the Friday after Thanksgiving, 
the teachers are docked one day’s 


Ppey- 


For Your Information 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

1956 NEA convention: July 1-6, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

NEA membership, May 31, 
612,716. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
See NEA Handbook, pages 256-257, 
399, inside back cover. 

NEA platform and 
Handbook, pages 365-380. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 
301. 

NEA committees, commissions, coun- 
cil: Handbook, page 270. 

Centennial Action Program goals: 
Handbook, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession: In- 
formation free from NEA; also see 
Handbook, page 381. 


1955: 


resolutions: 


AUTOMATIC FEED 

GRAVITY FLUID SYSTEM 
ROLLER MOISTENING 

PERFECT REGISTRATION 
AUTOMATIC MASTER CLAMP 
PRESSURE CONTROL 

BALL BEARINGS THROUGHOUT 


GUARANTEED | YEAR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


$134°° 


COUNTER $10.00 EXTRA 


Look at today’s best buy in spirit 
duplicators! The new BDC brings you 
every important feature — including 
an automatic feed—for less than you 
would expect to pay for hand fed 
equipment. 


Cam operated, the new BDC Spirit 
Duplicator will give years of service- 
free performance. Compare the 
superb design by Burton Tysinger, 
check the outstanding technical fea- 
tures, and write for complete infor- 
mation today. Bohn Duplicator Corp., 
444 4th Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


Teen Agers Ask __ 


WHAT ABOUT ALCOHOL? 


jd ——— thi and a wise choice, topted soemnes teen-age boys and 


a thrilling drama’ film cE Soe 
aust. Aig $78.00; Black and wh ea —— co 
FILMS FOR TEACHING CHARACTER re 


“THE CHOICE IS YOURS” — Dramatic, true to life. 
Alcohol education at its best. 23 Minutes $75.00. 


“ANY BOY—U.S.A."—For Junior High or Church 
gins, ervtadng, Cele O500.86, tech end whl 


“LIQUID LORE”’— Presents the ce of water 
onl Uae weaane & eel Gan, e en 
Catalog “‘ Facts and Features’’ FREE on 
Particulars of loan Privieose gladiy supplies. 


SIGNAL PRESS Wixsron, wunors 


“We're in luck! It’s this month’s 
issue of the NEA Journal!” 


Write the Journal for a free 814” x 11” 
reproduction of this promotion cartoon 
and similar ones to issued monthly 
during this school year. Suitable for 
faculty bulletinboards. 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


—ipom &, Verun, Haseme 
516 N. Charles St Baltimore 1, Md. 


School and college placement (East and South) 
in teaching, administration, and teacher-training. 
Write, telling us about your qualifications. 31st 


Member N.A.T.A. 
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He brought snow 


to New Guinea 


ECEMBER 24, 1944. The captured, re- 

built airstrips bake under a blazing 

sun. No breeze stirs the kunai grass. The 

dim, weather-stained notice clinging to the 

mail-room door tells you Jap subs sank the 
ship carrying Christmas packages. 

If you punch two buttons on the walkie- 
talkie at the same time, you can tune in the 
Jungle Network. The song you hear is a 
favorite all over the Pacific. It seems to bring 
you home. 

“I’m dreaming of a white Christmas . . .”* 

The man who wrote that song is an expert 
at cheering up troops. In 1918, Private Irv- 
ing Berlin wrote his first all-soldier show, in 
1942 his second: “This Is The Army,” with 
which he toured almost every theater of war. 

Berlin is also an expert at coming up the 
hard way. Immigrant to America at 5, on his 
own at 19, his first song earned just thirty- 
three cents. But Berlin kept trying; never It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
lost faith in himself or his opportunities. Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 


: ’ : 
His hard-working, confident drive is a Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 


. . sign an application at your pay office; after that 
trait Americans set great store by. And your saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive 
Americans have a lot of it. Which helps ac- will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
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For the drive of 165 million Americans 
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Open the Door to Christmas 


JOSEPH R. SIZOO 


g tee heart of the world is kneeling once again 

before the entrancing story of the nativity. The 
sweetest story ever told is simple in its setting, time- 
less in its beauty, and universal in its appeal. It is 
the ever-new story of which childhood never 
wearies and for which old age never loses its affec- 
tion. . 

You see again the road winding up a steep hill to 
an old-world village inn. You meet again the won- 
dering shepherds and hear again the bleating of the 
sheep. You walk again with the riders of the dawn, 
urged on by an inner light, guided by a star to the 
end of the quest. You find again a travel-spent 
mother, singing her first lullaby. You hear again the 
celestial visitants singing of the peace of God and 
goodwill to men; and you see again a little child 
wrapped in swaddling bands, lying in a manger. 
Once more the world puts aside its sophistication 
and marches again along that old road to the 
haunting beauty of His nativity. 

The most striking characteristic of this old, old 
story is its persistence. Age does not affect it, and 
time cannot rub it out. Each recurring yuletide our 


affection for it grows. It clings tenaciously, insist- ° 


ently, to the life of each generation and will not be 
denied. 

We have converted the cradle into a golden al- 
tar, the straw floor into a mosaic, bleating sheep 
into sweet-toned choirs, and a dark stable into 
marble cathedrals, but it is the same timeless story. 
Nothing new or novel is added. All the beating of 
time and all the swirling of hate cannot obliterate 
it. Carols have been sung in concentration camps; 
greens have been hung in splintered casements of 
bombed houses, and men have lighted their tapers 
in dreary barracks. You may damage Christmas, 
but you can’t destroy it. There is not darkness 
enough in all the world to keep it out. 

Now why is that so? And what lies behind this 
insistence of the nativity story? We have cluttered 


Dr. Sizoo is head of the Department of Religion at George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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it up with all manner of meaningless phrases and 
doctrinal words until the understanding of it has 
been made difficult. Why does it persist? 

Christmas reveals the divine possibilities of a 
world which permits Him entrance. It shows what 
can happen to a community when He walks into 
it. It glorifies everything it touches. Here is Bethle- 
hem, just a drab, commonplace town like many 
other towns of Palestine; just a few dusty streets 
lined with houses of sun-baked clay. But one day 
He came to Bethlehem, and today more prayers 
are said by more people with their thoughts turned 
toward that village than to all the capitals of all the 
nations of yesterday and today. 

You see what happens to a home when Christ- 
mas comes to it. It was just a cave on a Judean hill- 
side where a lantern swung from a roughhewn 
beam, while cattle chewed their cuds and a young 
mother watched over her new-born Son. And yet 
today we festoon our homes with garlands, hang 
them with greens, and light them up with candles. 
A child’s coming hallows everything it touches. 

Christmas shows the divine possibilities of all 
human life and endeavor. Sometimes life seems a 
shapeless thing, incomplete and incoherent, irra- 
tional and purposeless, full of confusion. But when 
a child shares it, everything becomes meaningful. 

When you open the door to Christmas, life is 
freed from frustration, delivered from fear, 
cleansed of sin, and lifted out of insignificance. If 
ever you are overwhelmed by the apparent futility 
and emptiness of living, go back to the Christmas 
story and see what can happen to a life which gives 
Him entrance. 

What we need today is not less of Christmas, 
but more of it. This is the season which can make 
everything in life worthwhile. 

So may Christmas bring you gifts no money can 
buy; a patience that endures hardship, a courage 
that can face the worst, an insight that shall see all 
things spiritual, a love that touches God, and a 
light that no darkness can dim. # # 
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Eda some self-appointed edu- 
cational pundit makes a remark 
such as this: “Those were the days 
when they had real teachers and 
real teaching—the good old days 
when grandfather was a lad at 
school. Wish we had teachers like 
that today!” 

To which we might very well re- 
ply: “You do, do you?” There is 
no more unlikely place to look for 
the “golden age of yesteryear” than 
in the history of American public- 
school teaching. 

Suppose we take a look at the his- 
tory of our public schools and see 
how teachers of yesteryear compare 
with those of today. 


Teacher Preparation 


Let’s begin our comparative anal- 
ysis in the area of teacher prepara- 
tion. Here there is just no real simi- 
larity at all between the past and 
the present. The American school 
teacher of 100 years ago was not 
educated in any formal way for his 
profession. The first public state 
normal school in the United States 
did not open its doors until 1839, 
and as late as 1865 there were only 
15 such schools in the whole coun- 
try. Even for those lucky few who 
did attend a normal school at that 
time, the training was not exactly 
extensive. 

Girls just out of the ungraded 
district schools would go directly to 
the local normal school. There they 
would take a course which usually 
lasted one year. It was considered 
a great reform in the nineteenth 
century to lengthen this normal- 
school course to two years, and fi- 
nally to three.! 

In many localities, even this rudi- 
mentary training was not required. 
William A. Mowry, who attended 
school in the village of Slaterville, 
Rhode Island, in 1847, recalls how 
his teacher approached him one day 
at recess time and asked him: “Why 
don’t you teach school?” 

The 18-year-old lad replied: “I 
hope to some day, but I don’t know 
enough yet.” 

The teacher then exclaimed: 
“Know enough! Know enough! 
You know more than I did when I 
began to teach.” Whereupon 


Dr. Rudy is associate professor of his- 
tory at State Teachers College, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 
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Mowry obtained a leave of absence 
for a few days and proceeded to 
“look for a school.” Sure enough, 
he soon found one nearby which 
would hire him! 

This same man was engaged in 
the early spring of 1850 as principal 
of a graded school in Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts. In order to prepare 
himself for these duties he spent 
one whole week attending a teach- 
ers’ institute in Medway Village, 
Massachusetts.2, And this was in 
New England, the heart of the 
“Educational Awakening”! 

Of course, conditions were bet- 
ter in the larger towns and cities. 
There the teachers might at least 
have graduated from a good acad- 
emy. A few might even have at- 
tended college, especially those who 
were hired to teach in urban high 
schools and academies. But it 
should be remembered that Ameri- 





the point of a needle to an anchor 
of a ship.” 

The official then said, “I ain’t 
much of a speller, but larnt to spell 
some words, right specially the 
things that’s good to eat,—spell cof- 
fee!”’ 

The teacher was quick with his 
reply: “K-A-U-G-H-P-H-Y, coffee.” 

“Well, well,” said the satisfied of- 
ficial. ““He’s got larnin’ shore, for 
he’s spelled it without usin’ a letter 
that belongs to it. He’ll do; don’t 
want ter ax any more questions.’* 

Sometimes the certification pro- 
cedure was a little more formal than 
this. In Franklin, Indiana, in 1856, 
one aspiring schoolmaster was in- 
formed that he would need to pass 
an official examination before he 
could be certified to teach: He was 
somewhat nervous at the prospect 
until the county examiner asked 
him some “sockdolagers” like the 


THE GOOD OLD) 


What were they really like? 


WILLIS RUDY 


ca remained predominantly rural 
thruout most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and that large areas were still 
frontier. ’ 


Certification 


Closely related to the rudimen- 
tary training of most old-time 
teachers were the unsatisfactory, 
even ludicrous, standards of hiring 
and certification (if any) which 
generally prevailed. Often the hir- 
ing procedure was a mere formality, 
and in many states no certification 
existed. 

For example, when an itinerant 
school teacher applied for a job in 
a little town in pre-Civil War Geor- 
gia, the local official told him: “I 
think spellin’ is the most impor- 
tantest part o’ larnin’. Are you a 
good speller?” 

“Oh, yes,” the job applicant re- 
plied. “I can spell anything from 





following: “When and by whom 
was America discovered?” and “Cor- 
rect this sentence; ‘Me and Mary 
is playing!’ ” 

When he answered these queries, 
his inquisitor said: “There is one 
thing more. Write this sentence, 
‘The good alone are great.’”’ The 
candidate proceeded to do so, and 
the official scanned the penmanship 
narrowly. 

“Very neat writing,” he com- 
mented, finally. “Plain, legible. 
You appear to be a competent in- 
structor, Mr. Kennedy. I'll give you 
a trial license and next year, accord- 
ing to law, you'll have to pass an- 
other examination for a permanent 
license.” 4 


Pay 


Needless to say, teachers trained 
in this haphazard way and hired 
without close scrutiny were not like- 
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ly to be lavishly compensated. Men 
who taught school in rural districts 
did this usually as a winter job only 
and worked on farms or at day la- 
bor during the summer. Women 
then filled in during the summer 
school term and received a mere pit- 
tance for their service—Mary Lyon, 
for example, worked for 75¢ a week. 
Later, when the supply of normal- 
school graduates became available, 
women would teach school for $5 or 
$6 per month, plus board.! 

On the real frontier, conditions 
were even worse. In the Indiana of 
the 1830s a teacher could collect 
fees for a three months’ school 
term ranging from 50¢ to $1.75 per 
pupil if he boarded around with the 
parents. This meant “venison or 
sowbelly, wildgreens and johnny- 
cake, with wild honey for sweeten- 
in’, and a night’s rest perhaps on the 
floor or in a loft with several mem- 
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bers of the family.” If an enterpris- 
ing teacher rounded up as many 
as 20 pupils, he might amass a cool 
$20, or even $35, for three months 
of teaching—that is, if everybody 
paid up. 

A state law of 1833 provided that 
this pay must not exceed $60— 
“These educational monopolists 
must be curbed somewhat!” And 
the teacher couldn’t collect until 
the end of the term, “for there had 
been certain graceless fellows who 
had collected some of their pay in 
advance or intermediately and then 
skipped out, leaving the school for- 
lorn.” 4 

Along the frontier, most teachers 
were paid in commodities or labor. 
To return to early Indiana: “At the 
end of the term Grandfather, like 
other teachers, had to take a wagon 
to the school to haul away his pay— 
fresh or cured meat, corn, oats, po- 


tatoes, homespun yarn, home-woven 
rag carpet, maybe some pieces of 
fur. A blacksmith would pay in 
horseshoeing and tire setting, an- 
other man in hauling, others in 
general labor.” ¢ 
“Boarding-around” as a system 
of compensation was usually figured 
out with mathematical precision. 
William Mowry recalled the story 
of the close-fisted farmer in New 
England who sent his children to 
the local school in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. As there 
were 32 pupils in attendance, the 
teacher was to receive a half week's 
board for each one. In this case, 
there were three children from the 
farmer’s family in the school. At the 
end of the week and a half, when 
dinner was half over, the farmer 
laid down his knife and fork and 
remarked: “Teacher, I ’spose your 
time here is naouw about up, but 
there’s nothin’ small about me, and 
so you can finish your dinner.” 2 


Buildings and Equipment 


The teacher of a century ago had 
to work with primitive equipment. 
In many a one-room frontier school- 
house, the textbooks—when there 
were any—were a haphazard lot. 
Often they amounted to whatever 
reading matter happened to be 
around the individual pupil’s 
home. There were a few Websters, 
Dilworths, Murrays, and Pikes 
readers, but in the more isolated 
schools the only book available was 
a copy of the Bible.‘ 

Schoolhouses were often like the 
one in New England where Mowry 
taught in 1848. There was one room 
20 feet wide and 30 feet long. A 
seat of planking ran along three 
sides of the room, under the win- 
dows. In front of each was a long 
desk. A stove, the only source of 
warmth, stood in the middle of the 
room.? 

In the Brushy Mountains of 
North Carolina in this same period, 
Lawrence Washington _ recalled, 
there was an even more primitive 
school building. The pupils sat on 
benches without backs, the girls on 
the right and the boys on the left. 
“The stooping, back-breaking posi- 
tions in which they were compelled 
to sit defied all laws of hygiene. 
Hygiene in those days, however, 
had nothing to do with larnin’.” * 
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Some had slates; some were study- 
ing dog-eared books which had, 
perhaps, been in their family for 
two generations. 

The only light that entered this 
room came from the open door and 
from a peculiar opening that had 
been sawed in the log wall. When 
the weather was cold, a roaring fire 
was built in the fireplace. The chil- 
dren would then stand on the 
hearth to warm themselves. “Damp 
clothes now toasted and steaming 
lent the room a strangely musty 
odor. And soon after the pupils 
had returned to their seats their 
teeth would begin to chatter.”5 


Methodology 


Given conditions like this, is it 
any wonder that the teaching meth- 
ods of yesteryear were, in many 
places, not as advanced as those ad- 
vocated by the best pedagogical 
manuals? The principal require- 
ment of a teacher was that he keep 
order. To do this, a male teacher 
often had to fight the larger boys 
of the school for mastery and, un- 
less he could “lick” them, he might 
very well lose control of his school- 
room, be “turned out,” or made to 
“ride a rail”! 

Such teaching as proceeded in 
this setting usually took the form 
of memorizing facts and doing sums 
by rule. Schoolmaster Kennedy 
found that in the Indiana schools 
there were few attempts to organize 
classes. Every teacher created his 
own curriculum, if such it could 
be called, and this might vary from 
year to year. In many of these rural 
schools it was given over almost en- 
tirely to spelling, reading, and writ- 
ing. Arithmetic was optional in In- 
diana because few of the teachers 
knew much about it themselves. 

Spelling classes were formed of 
the whole roomful of pupils, except 
for a few tiny ones who had not as 
yet learned the alphabet. Instruc- 
tion took the form of beginning 
at one side of the room and “spell- 
ing all the way around.” Writing 
was taught in a more individualistic 
fashion. The master would set an 
example by writing some Biblical 
text in his best handwriting; then 
he would criticize the efforts of 
groups of two or three students who 
strove in turn to imitate it at the 
writing desk.* 
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Warren Burton recalled that in 
the early nineteenth-century New 
Hampshire school he attended, “the 
principal requisites in reading .. . 
were to read fast, mind the ‘stops 
and marks,’ and speak up loud. As 
for suiting the tone to the meaning, 
no such thing was dreamed of, in 
our school at least.” ® 

In Lawrence Washington’s un- 
graded rural school in North Caro- 
lina, everyone from A-B-C pupils 
to adults was crowded into the 
same schoolroom. The only real 
class was the one in spelling. Here 
competition was keen. It is scarcely 
credible, but Washington tells us 
that some of these pupils who never 
learned to read or write could spell 
by heart every word in Webster's 
spelling book.5 


The Status of Teachers 


The plain fact is that school 
teaching in America was not ac- 
corded the status of a respectable 
profession 100 years ago. Teaching 
naturally did not help to attract to 
the public school a highly qualified 
type of person. Moreover, those who 
were foolhardy enough—or dedi- 
cated enough—to attempt to teach 


school despite these disadvantages 
often found themselves treated by 
schoolboards as if they were “hired 
hands.” 


Particularly in the smaller towns, 
school teachers found that their 
employers assumed the right to 
oversee their private lives. Personal 
freedom was not recognized as a 
right of the teaching profession. In 
1883, Josiah Royce pointed out: 
“He (the teacher) may find of a 
sudden that his nonattendance at 
church, or the fact that he drinks 
beer with his lunch, or rides a bi- 
cycle, is considered of more moment 
than his power to instruct.” 7 

This kind of community inter- 
ference with a teacher’s personal 
freedom could, and did, assume 
many unexpected forms. Lawrence 
Washington, teaching in various 
public schools in the South and 
Southwest in the later nineteenth 
century, found himself running in- 
to difficulties because he was, of all 
things, a firm temperance advocate! 
In Pikeville, Kentucky, about 1877, 
he succeeded in antagonizing the 
local political boss by organizing a 
literary society which drew cus- 


tomers away from that potentate’s 
saloon and gambling hall. 

To cap the climax, the foolhardy 
young schoolteacher joined with 
the pastor in forming a temperance 
union! Soon Washington was ar- 
rested on a trumped-up charge. A 
riot followed at the court-house be- 
tween partisans of the boss and par- 
tisans of the teacher. “Stealthy 
hands, alert hands, foreboding 
hands reached for pockets. Drawn 
pistols glinted in the dusty sun- 
light.” At this point Washington 
found it expedient to exit rapidly 
by a rear door.’ 


Postscript 


So there we have it. There is the 
picture of the “good old days” of 
schoolteaching. Admittedly, some 
of these incidents may be exag- 
gerated by the over-fertile imagina- 
tions of those who recollected them. 
Admittedly, there were  school- 
teachers in the nineteenth century 
whose professional performance was 
superior to that which has been de- 
tailed here. And yet it may be that 
these anecedotes do not, after all, 
distort the picture unduly. 

Fortunately, the American people 
did not remain satisfied with con- 
ditions such as these. When we con- 
sider the remarkable educational 
improvements which they have 
brought about during the last 100 
years, we are heartened to believe 
that they will not rest on these 
laurels. We feel confident that they 
will push on to achieve the impor- 
tant improvements which are as 
badly needed by our public-school 
system today as those earlier ad- 
vances were needed by the schools 
of the mid-nineteenth century. + 
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STANDARDS 








standards for the 


SN 1946, 
teaching profession have been 


steadily climbing. The upward 
movement is evident in every state. 
This. despite critical shortages of 
teachers, classrooms, and money to 
finance education. This despite 
scandalous overloading of teachers, 
crowded classrooms, ever-increasing 
enrolments, and insistent demands 
from some quarters to lower stand- 
ards to meet the extraordinary con- 
ditions. 

The phenomenon can be attrib- 
uted to one basic, heartening fac- 
tor—an aroused and growing sense 
of responsibility among members 
of the profession for improving the 
quality of its services. The “Let 
George do it” negation is being re- 
placed by the positive attitude of 
“This is my job.” 

This upsurge of professional 
spirit has been spearheaded by the 
state education associations, 49 
TEPS commissions, about 30 ad- 
visory councils on teacher educa- 
tion and certification, teacher-edu- 
cation institutions, and state de- 
partments of education. The total 
profession has mobilized in support 
of this movement. 

Legislative efforts in at least five 
states to cut back certification and 
preparation requirements for begin- 
ing teachers were defeated this year. 
And most eloquent of all, in one 


Dr. Stinnett is secretary of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. NCTEPS 
will furnish free on request A Tabular 
Summa of Certification Require- 


ments (1955) and The High-Standards 
areovedt to Teacher Supply (1954). 
Also available is A Manual on Certifi- 
cation Requirements for School Per- 
sonnel in the United States by W. Earl 
Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett. (1955. 
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Higher standards result in increased supply 
and quality of teaching service. 


T. M. STINNETT 


state (near the bottom in average 
teachers’ salaries) a bill in the leg- 
islature to reduce still further the 
already disgracefully low prepara- 
tion and certification standards re- 
sulted in a spontaneous outburst of 
protest from the state’s teachers. 


Progress in Standards 


Here are some of the facts about 
rising standards. A 1955 publica- 
tion of NCTEPS reveals that: 
“Since 1946, 32 states have increased 
minimum requirements for the low- 
est regular elementary-school certif- 
icate; 14 states have increased the 
minimum requirement for high- 
school certificates; 32 states have in- 
creased minimum requirements for 
elementary-school principals’ certif- 
icates; 29 states have increased 
minimum requirements for  sec- 
ondary - school principals’ certifi- 
cates.” 

To state the progress in another 
way: In 1946, only 15 states re- 
quired a degree for beginning ele- 
mentary teachers; in 1955, this re- 
quirement was in force in 31 states. 
In 1955, 19 states were requiring 
five years or more of preparation 
for elementary-school principals, 30 
states for secondary-school princi- 
pals, and 36 for superintendents. 


Easy Answers vs. High Standards 


The continuing gains are signifi- 
cant, especially now when insistent 
voices are dinning into the ears of 
the American people the idea that 
providing enough classrooms and 
getting enough qualified teachers 
for their children is a hopeless task 
—either now or in the foreseeable 
future. These beguiling voices are 
promising cheaper and better ways 
of solving these twin problems 


















than paying for a suitable class- 
room and a competent teacher for 
every 25 or 30 children. 

What possibility does this rich 
country have of getting qualified 
teachers for all of its classrooms? 
There is no quick and easy solution 
to this problem, and it would be 
less than honest to claim that the 
answer to it is just around the cor- 
ner. But the situation is not a hope- 
less one, and there are no real 
grounds for advising the American 
people to throw up their hands in 
defeat. 

The basic thesis of the profes- 
sional-standards movement is that 
there is only one sound, lasting ap- 
proach to solving the teacher short- 
age—to raise standards to profes- 
sional levels all along the line. Only 
in this manner can teaching be 
made an attractive, stable profes- 
sion. 

And, of course, this means that 
salaries must keep pace with rising 
standards of competence. The 
American public can get qualified 
teachers and can keep them if it is 
willing to pay in the open market 
what their services are command- 
ing in other fields. 

What are the evidences that the 
high-standards approach will really 
produce results in terms of in- 
creased supply and quality of teach- 
ing service? Here we begin to see 
some of the results of the profes- 
sional - standards movement that 
point toward a real solution to the 
teacher-shortage problem. In the 
first place, the annual production 
of elementary teachers with a col- 
lege degree has been more than 
tripled since 1948 (11,142 in 1948; 
35,278 in 1955). 

As has been frequently stated, the 
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traditional concept that only a lit- 
tle preparation is needed to teach 
little children has been the chief 
obstacle to the making of teaching 
a profession. As standards of prep- 
aration for beginning elementary 
teachers have been raised, the num- 
ber preparing for it has increased. 
And this has happened in a period 
when college enrolments were de- 
clining. 

Moreover, the average prepara- 
tion of employed elementary teach- 
ers has steadily increased in this pe- 
riod. In 1949, only about 49% of 
the employed elementary teachers 
were college graduates. In 1955, this 
percentage had risen to about 68%. 


A Note of Optimism 

In 1955, for the first year since 
1950, the annual total production 
of new teachers by American col- 
leges and universities showed a 
small gain. Since 1950, this produc- 
tion had been plummeting down- 
ward because of declining college 
enrolments. An upturn by 1955 
had not been forecast. With in- 
creases in college enrolments in the 
last two years and continued in- 
creases in prospect for the next dec- 
ade, we should see parallel increases 
in the annual production of new 
qualified teachers each year. Also 
the increase in teacher-education 
enrolments led all other areas of 
higher education at the senior col- 
lege level in 1954-55. 

Nobody familiar with the situa- 
tion expects or predicts a balance 
in teacher supply and demand to 
come quickly, but there is good evi- 
dence that we are beginning to 
make significant gains in that direc- 
tion. The gains will continue—if 
standards continue to be raised. 

Thus, it is not a hopeless situa- 
tion which America faces with re- 
spect to getting and keeping quali- 
fied teachers. It all comes down to 
whether the American people really 
want to resort to hopeless make- 
shift arrangements, or whether they 
are willing to support an adequate 
supply of qualified teachers for 
their children. 

It all comes down, too, to what 
the profession really wants and is 
willing to support—the lowering of 
standards as the easy, quick answer, 
or the longer, harder responsibility 
of keeping standards going up. 

+ # 
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STEVIE'S TEACHER 


gave more than was required 


to a little retarded child. 


EVELYN F. MacGOWN 


T is wonderfully heartwarming to 
discover that there are busy 
teachers who, surrounded by lively, 
normal youngsters, still have a spe- 
cial place in their hearts for the 
retarded children. 


I wave a retarded child—Stephen, 
aged seven and a half. He started 
kindergarten last year as one of 26 
in a crowded classroom at the Fair- 
mount School in our home town of 
Bangor, Maine. 

We sent him, not knowing how 
he would react, but hoping that he 
would adapt well enough to con- 
tinue to go and to learn. The fact 
that he did adjust happily, enjoyed 
attending the class, and cooperated 
in group activities, we feel is due 
to the sympathetic understanding, 
kindness, and patience of his teach- 
er, Marion Spurling. 

Of course, she was as busy as any 
kindergarten teacher with 26 pairs 
of hands to keep occupied and 26 
little minds full of questions to be 
answered. She could not devote 
very Many minutes to any one child, 
yet she managed to explain quietly 
and sweetly to Stephen what she 
wanted him to do and then allowed 
him to be his own slow little self 
in carrying out her wishes. 

To me, allowing him to be slow 
was the greatest favor she could do 
him. Not that she didn’t encourage 
him to keep up within the limits of 
his ability—she did—but she did not 
expect him to be able to match the 


Mrs. MacGown, who is Stevie’s mother, 
is recording secretary of Eastern Maine 
Friends of Retarded Children, Bangor. 
For a discussion of other ways of help- 
ing retarded children—such as special 
classes—see Educating the Retarded 
Child by Samuel A. Kirk and Johnson 
G. . Houghton Mifflin Co. 434p. 
$3. 


speed and dexterity of his com- 
panions. 

Because he was not under pres- 
sure, he felt relaxed and happy. Any 
child under constant strain must be 
expected to do his worst rather than 
his best, and especially so a retarded 
child. By not causing tension in 
him, Stevie’s teacher obtained his 
maximum cooperation and effort. 

It soon became apparent that be- 
cause of his mental handicap his 
span of concentration was extremely 
short. Also, his manual deftness was 
very limited—in fact, practically 
nonexistent. So when the other chil- 
dren were seated at their tables do- 
ing paper work, Stephen took his 
place just as they did; but as soon 
as his attention wandered, he was 
allowed to get up and play alone. 
This eliminated the problem of 
having him disturb the others and 
kept him happy and cooperative. 

Like the others, he loved to paint 
with a brush and water colors, but 
he was unable to use the easel suc- 
cessfully because he could not keep 
the paint from running down. So 
Miss Spurling spread a good-sized 
area of the floor with newspapers, 
placed Stevie and his paints and 
brush and paper in the center, and 
let him do his painting on the floor. 


My husband and I were afraid 
that Stevie would be bypassed in 
school because he could not keep 
up with the other children. We 
feared that perhaps he would sit 
alone, outside the circle of activity, 
staring blankly into space, with idle 
hands and empty mind. But thanks 
to this remarkably understanding 
teacher, our fears proved ground- 
less. Stephen was included in all 
the circles: games, marching, read- 
ing, story telling, work inspection. 
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It was delightful to see the at- 
titude of the other children toward 
him. Like the little mirrors that 
they are, they reflected the patience, 
kindness, and love that their teach- 
er’s example showed them. 

Stephen would take his turn at 
exhibiting his drawings, and altho 
the paper would be filled with 
crayon marks without shape or 
form, he would imitate the other 
children and describe objects which 
he imagined were in his “picture.” 
Miss Spurling would aliow him to 
finish, and then say, “That's good, 
Stevie. You are getting better and 
better.” It is a wonderful tribute 
to this woman’s character and 
teaching ability that not a child 
scorned or laughed at his efforts. 

As is so often true of retarded 
children, Stephen did not settle 
down to the activities of the class 
for very many minutes at a time. 
This hyperactivity is understand- 
ably one of the biggest problems 
for the teacher. She cannot allow 
her whole classroom to be dis- 
rupted, and she does not want to 
focus the attention of all the chil- 
dren on the behavior of one child. 
Stephen’s teacher met this dilemma 
by keeping an eye on him, even 


while giving the others most of her 
attention. 


When she saw the need, she chan- 
neled his energy into a new mold 
of interest. Sometimes he played 


with a ball by himself in a corner 
of the room away from the others; 
sometimes he played janitor and 
was allowed to sweep and dust a 
small section of the room. He loved 
to clean things, so his teacher wisely 
let him use some excess energy use- 
fully in this direction. 


As one would expect, Stephen 
was usually the last in the endeavors 
of the class. The other children 
were quicker to do and to learn 
and had more ability as leaders. 
Miss Spurling, however, gave Ste- 
phen his chance to be captain of 
his table (the captain brings the 
milk and passes the crackers and 
napkins at lunch time) , to be lead- 
er of the reading class and ask ques- 
tions about the story, and to take 
his turn as leader of the rhythm 
band. 

Many times it is apparent that 
retarded children have a_ special 
love of music, and as soon as it de- 
veloped that music and rhythm 
were departments in which Stephen 
really had a talent, Miss Spurling 
gave him frequent opportunities 
to display this ability. We feel 
that the lift to his ego and the pres- 
tige which he gained in the eyes 
of the other children were beyond 
the possibility of evaluation. 

When you stop to think how few 
fields there are in which these little 
retarded children can excel, it is 


No retarded child should be expected to match 
the performance of his normal companions. 


thrilling to witness a_ situation 
where they are allowed to come into 
the sunlight. They need every en- 
couragement, every chance to do 
things well. How can they be 
brought to the fulfillment of their 
limited abilities unless opportuni- 
ties are given them? How, indeed, 
can any of us—much less those who 
are handicapped? 

Our little boy has been slow to 
gain physical strength, and his 
hands particularly are not as strong 
as those of other children. He 
found it difficult to manage even 
the zippers on his clothes and boots, 
but his teacher encouraged him to 
try, and soon he was able to do 
much better at school in this direc- 
tion than he was at home. 

When I told Stephen’s teacher 
that I was preparing this article, 
she asked me to emphasize two 
things in particular that had helped 
her help him: first, our honesty 
and sincerity as his parents in ad- 
mitting that there was a problem; 
second, our inviting her to come to 
our home before school started, to 
talk with us and to meet Stevie. 
She said this visit was invaluable 
to her because it gave her a chance 
to think in advance about the best 
way to help the youngster. 


Tuese illustrations of how one 
busy kindergarten teacher gave a 
little more than was required of 
herself, her thinking, her time, and 
her love, I feel may point the way 
for others in the teaching profes- 
sion. 

If you as teachers will keep in 
mind that the retarded child is a 
child of God, beloved in His sight, 
and if you will consider him as you 
would a younger child, I feel sure 
it will help immeasurably in your 
contacts with him. As a leader in 
your community, you can help all 
retarded children by showing an 
attitude of sympathetic interest, 
kindness, and loving understand- 
ing. 

We who are parents think of you 
who are teachers as our closest allies 
in working for the best interests of 
all children. To all of you who give 
so unstintingly of yourselves for the 
welfare of our boys and girls, and 
to those special teachers who care 
about the mentally handicapped, 
this mother wishes to say “Thank 


you.” # + 
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~ Willingly | 


Ss" high above the street in a 
busy section of Boston stands a 
gingerbready old stone mansion 
which houses one of the most re- 
markable and least-known public 
schools in New England. 

This old mansion-that-doesn’t- 
look-like-a-school is actually one of 
the best loved schools in the Boston 
system. Yet it is a disciplinary 
school—a place for boys who have 
either been pronounced unmanage- 
able or who have been repeatedly 
truant from their local grade school 
or high school. 

While the nation as a whole is 
deeply troubled about how to stop 
the growing tide of delinquency, 
this school is quietly and effectively 
making good citizens out of hun- 
dreds of boys who seemed headed 
for trouble. 

Early in the morning before the 
first bell rings you will see boys 
racing up the sidewalk and thru the 
front door. These are the same boys 
who disliked their former schools 
so much that they frequently played 
truant. 

But, here at the M. Gertrude 
Godvin School, they are eager to 
arrive early. One reason is that con- 
sistent first-comers are honored. 
But the biggest reason is that stu- 
dents are happy here, and they're 
eager to get started with what they 
are learning and doing. 


Guwine light of the school is 
Agnes Lavery—a warm, selfless, in- 
telligent woman. Her calmness and 
patience, her belief that everyone 
can be helped, the genuine love she 
has for “her boys,” and her accent 
on the good in each of them—these 
set the tone for the Godvin school. 

“Every child in Boston has a 
right to a happy school life,” she 
says. ‘It isn’t so much what we do 


Miss Handy is education writer on the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 
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Boston’s disciplinary school is making 


GORDON N. CONVERSE, “CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR** 


good citi- 


zens out of boys who seemed headed for trouble. 


as what we don’t do here that ac- 
counts for the results.” 

Among the things they don’t al- 
low are high-pitched teacher 
threats, control by fear, insistence 
that each child fit an arbitrary pat- 
tern. 

When a boy arrived recently with 
failing marks in Spanish and Eng- 
lish, Miss Lavery told him, “The 
first thing we'll do is have you drop 
Spanish.” 

“Honest?” he asked, unbelieving. 

“Of course,” she answered, “‘you 
must drop it”—and the boy smiled 
from ear to ear. 


Onze of the basic tenets on which 
the school operates is that each boy 
must experience some success. Ac- 
cent is put first on things he can 
do and enjoy. Then as his attitude 
toward school improves, the harder 
subjects are added. 

No classes are larger than 26. 
Teachers, thru patient encourage- 


ment, help each boy from one small 
success to another. Everything is in- 
dividualized. 

“We try to take into account the 
probable careersg@f the boys and 
to teach what will be most useful 
to them. Remedial work is given 
in the important subjects,” says 
Miss Lavery. 

“But above all we stress charac- 
ter. Emphasis on character, indus- 
try, initiative, courage, and perse- 
verance is of infinitely more value 
than emphasis on high marks in 
academic subjects. For with these 
qualities the boys can be successful 
in later life.” 

Few schools in Boston have such 
a contented, friendly, and relaxed 
atmosphere as Godvin. Hand- 
picked Godvin teachers take pride 
in what each of their boys can do. 
(And many of the teachers write 
and send boxes of food to former 
students who go into the service 
after graduation.) 
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to School 


MARY HANDY 


Some 84% of the 6000 boys who 
have attended the school during 
the past 20 years are now living 
normal lives as responsible citizens. 
Most have wives and families. Some 
have graduated from college. One 
of the graduates is today a by-line 
writer on a major Boston news- 
paper. 

This young man, whom we shall 
call Jim, was sent to Godvin as a 
habitual truant at the age of 15. 
Miss Lavery found him in a “terrific 
state of emotional upset.” His 
mother and father were at swords 
points, separated but not divorced. 
The boy was living with his mother, 
who was earning only a pittance. 
They had hardly enough food to 
eat, and altho the boy wanted io 
get an education, his mother kept 
encouraging him to stay out of 
school to do odd jobs. 

The Godvin School found him a 
job as a, stockboy in a large station- 
ery store and arranged for him to 
leave school an hour early in the 
afternoon. Kindly teachers helped 
him keep up his studies. 

Since graduation from Godvin, 
Jim has served in the army, received 
a degree from a large university, 
and started a successful career as a 
newsman. 

“I can honestly state that the 
training and guidance I received 
at the Godvin school have been the 
outstanding factor in my work,” he 
wrote Miss Lavery. “I will always 
look back on my days at Godvin 
as happy ones, and upon the educa- 
tion received there as a tremendous 
asset.” 

Another of Godvin’s hundreds of 
success stories is about a former 
truant and school offender who told 
his favorite Godvin teacher re- 
cently: 

“I am trying now at Godvin to 
get back some of the chances that 
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I foolishly threw away at my other 
school. I want to go to college, and 
I hope that you will please help 
me.” 2 

Miss Lavery recently heard from 
three who are running a restaurant 
together. A Negro graduate stopped 
in to tell her he was selling Bibles 
to put himself thru a‘Southern col- 
lege. Another wrote that altho he 
had lost a leg in battle, he was de- 
termined to become a doctor. “And 
he will,” says Miss Lavery, her eyes 
shining with pride. 


Tue direct relationship between 
school truancy and adult crime is 
well known. One Massachusetts 
prison head estimates that 75% of 
the inmates were truants in school. 
Yet only 4% of the boys who were 
sent to Godvin during the past 20 
years have later landed in prison. 
This is a remarkably low figure 
when you realize that 100% of them 
had been considered unmanageable 
problems and truants by their regu- 
lar public-school teachers. 

A visitor to Godvin is struck by 
the high morale of the students and 
faculty. In one of the bright, sunny 
rooms on the top floor he may find 
a group of junior-high boys reciting 
the Gettysburg address with serious, 
proud faces. 

In the next room he will see boys 
busy at sewing machines in a tailor- 
ing class. The walls are covered 
with hooks on which hang aprons 
and children’s dresses. These are 
presents the boys are making for 
mothers and sisters. One proud 
young tailor recently took home a 
complete snow suit he had made for 
his sister. 

Meanwhile, in the basement, 
cooking classes are preparing lunch. 
Under expert supervision, the boys 
turn out one of the best public 
school lunches in the state. “A 











square meal and a square deal” is 
the boys’ own appraisal of the 
school program. 

In other rooms, lessons in history, 
mathematics, and English go on. 
Each child works very much at his 
own rate of speed, helped by the 
teacher to conquer his individual 
difficulties. 

Boys who have been retarded 
academically until they are em- 
barrassed to sit in their regular 
classes are put with boys near their 
own age group. Simply letting them 
associate with students their own 
age, even tho they do special work, 
is a big step toward happy school 
adjustment. 


Tue Boston School Committee, 
composed of the Boston school su- 
perintendents, are all proud of 
what Godvin is doing. Frederick J. 
Gillis, assistant superintendent di- 
rectly in charge of the school, never 
misses coming to see the Godvin 
boys before a vacation or at grad- 
uation time. One of the students, 
proud to have such an important 
man take an interest in him, said to 
his teacher after one of Dr. Gillis’ 
visits, “Gee, he really likes us!” 

Such significant details illustrate 
why Godvin succeeds so well. There 
are other factors, too. For example, 
the lovely old mansion doesn’t look 
like a school. And only after listing 
the boy’s good points do report 
cards carry such comments as “He 
is having difficulty in... .” 

But despite its praise and kind- 
ness, Godvin is not “soft” on dis- 
* cipline. Boys learn the first day they 
arfive that they must not play tru- 
ant from Godvin. Ifsthey do, they 
are taken with their parents for an 
informal hearing in court to listen 
to a forceful lecture from the judge. 
Usually no more than one or two a 
year of Godvin’s 300 students leave 
to go to a reform school. 


Orten one of the hardest tasks 
Miss Lavery has is getting boys to 
transfer back to their former schools 
after they have caught up on de- 
ficiencies and learned discipline at 
Godvin. Recently a little Negro boy 
showed up at Godvin early in the 
morning a week after he had been 
transferred back to his old school. 
“Please let me stay,” he said, “I've 
been so happy here.” # # 
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The Handicapped 
Child 


Tue exceptional child is first of 
all a child. He is really a child 
with an exceptionality, a handicap, 
a problem, or a difference. Like 
all children, he needs to be thought 
of as a whole child. 

Terms we use are so significant. 
To say “blind child” causes imme- 
diate thinking of blindness, but 
“the child who is blind” evokes 
thoughts first of the child and sec- 
ond of his vision. In the same way, 
“mentally retarded child” discolors 
recognition that this is a young- 
ster like all others in that he has 
two legs, two arms, and two eyes. 
He may be quite normal except for 
a small part of his brain. 

Conditions around him—home, 
neighborhood, and_ school—affect 
the exceptional child as they do 
any child. He develops habits and 
skills, emotions and attitudes the 
same as any child. He likes or dis- 
likes television, baseball, oatmeal, 
and teachers, for example. 

The handicapped child, like all 
children, needs food, sleep, guid- 
ance, medical care, recreation, and 
affection. He needs recognition as 
an individual. He must be acti- 
vated by successful accomplish- 
ment. He gains security and a feel- 
ing of personal worth thru accept- 
ance of the handicap on his part 
and by those who work with him. 

The teacher must see the handi- 
capped child as a personality to be 
developed to the fullest. He must 
look beyond and around the handi- 
cap to find the real child. The wise 
teacher will help the child to evalu- 
ate his own strengths and weak- 
nesses, to find out what he can real- 
ly do, then develop that ability to 
thefullest. 

A child can be considered handi- 
capped only so long as his differ- 
ences interfere with his best adjust- 
ment in terms of his potential. The 
handicapped child is not handi- 
capped when he is accepted and 
appreciated, when he has found the 
pattern of living wherein he can be 
adjusted, and when the rewards of 
success and acceptance are realities. 

—Ray GranaoM, director of spe- 
cial education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 
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Any school situation teachers wish to 
improve is a proper subject for 


i 


RESEARCH 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


“<“-\,H, MY poor head! My poor 
O feet!” sighed Ann Marshall 


as she kicked off her low-heeled 
pumps and collapsed on the couch 
in the teachers’ room. The bold 
gold letters inside her shoes spelled 
“Funsters.”” She smiled and mur- 
mured, “Trouble is, my feet can’t 
read.” 

Aloud she remarked, ‘Teaching 
is fun. But there doesn’t seem to 
be time for teaching any more.” 

“Have you had your lunch?” 
asked Lucy Williams. 

“Yes. I’m on playground duty 
in a few minutes.” 

Ann closed her eyes and listened 
while the other teachers took up 
the theme she had _ introduced. 
Betty Armstrong reeled off a list 
of the after-school obligations that 
had kept her busy the previous 
week. “Betty,” interposed Ann, 
soberly, “when do you get your 
ironing done?” Everyone laughed. 

“No, I’m serious. Every year we 
get busier and busier. When do we 
have time to live a little?” 

“Perhaps we should begin to do 
something about the way we use 
our time,” offered Lucy. “Why 
wouldn’t this be a good problem 
to deal with in our study groups?” 

“It’s not curriculum research,” 
remarked Ann, sitting up and slip- 
ping her feet into her shoes. 

“Why isn’t it?’”” demanded Betty. 
“Didn't we learn at the orientation 
session that any situation we wish 
to improve is a proper subject for 
study? In cooperative curriculum 
research we find methods and tech- 


nics to deal with problems that 


Mrs. Gordon is consultant in child and 
youth study, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of ation. 


really need solution. And, believe 
me, if any problem ever needed 
solving, it’s this one.” 

Ann was half-way out the door. 
“I’m game. Put me down for it,” 
she called back. 


Tue 25 teachers in Washington 
Elementary School! were divided 
into three study groups. Each group 
had a leader of its own choosing 
who attended leadership - training 
sessions sponsored by the state de- 
partment of education.? 

Lucy Williams was the leader for 
one of the three local study groups. 
At the next leadership - training 
meeting she brought up the prob- 
lem that was troubling the teachers 
at Washington School. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, Lucy became 
aware of the vagueness of the prob- 
lem she had stated. What exactly 
did the teachers wish to change? 

Lucy perceived that the first step 
toward solution was to get a more 
precise definition of the problem. 
This, in turn, required more pre- 
cise factual information, so it was 
suggested that the teachers keep 
a record for one month of every- 
thing they did. 

All three study groups at Wash- 
ington School decided to take part 
in the project. At their first meet- 


1. Washington School is a construct. 
Tho all the activities in this article actu- 
ally did occur, they did not all occur in 
one school nor were they carried on by 
the same group of teachers. 

2. These leadership training sessions, 
consisting of five all-day meetings at reg- 
ular intervals thruout the year, were held 
on school days. The boards of education 
of the participating school systems sup- 
plied the substitutes for the teachers at- 
tending the sessions. 
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The problem was how to find more time for effective teaching experiences with the child. 


ing, the teachers agreed upon a 
form for recording their daily ac- 
tivities. Two weeks later, they stud- 
ied their individual records and de- 
vised categories for the facts. 

When the teachers brought in 
their reports at the end of the 
month, each study group selected 
two of its members to study the 
categorized records and summarize 
the data. From its findings, this 
committee was to propose some 
generalizations that would help the 
teachers understand the nature of 
the problem they had undertaken 
‘to solve. 


Tue summary of the reported 
facts showed, to the astonishment 
of many teachers, that they were 
not spending as much time on 
actual school work as they had 
thought. Household chores, family 
responsibilities, outside jobs, work 
on college courses—all these had 
made great inroads on their time. 
The average school-work day was 
barely nine hours. 

The analysis showed, however, 
that a few teachers were working 
many more than nine hours daily 
and that most routine committee 
work of the school was being done 
by a few people. This led to the 
questions: What are the routine 
jobs that must be done by the 
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teachers? What is a fair distribu- 
tion of these jobs? 

The teachers had a category la- 
beled clerical work. They had de- 
fined this as the physical recording 
of items, the actual recording of 
which did not increase the teacher’s 
understanding of her work, and 
which could be done by a clerk. 

There was a great deal of dis- 
agreement as to what should or 
should not be included in this cate- 
gory. But there was agreement that 
certain tasks could very well be 
done by a clerk, thus saving the 
teacher some time. This discussion 
also involved the subject of making 
more efficient use of the actual 
school day. 

The study revealed that the 
teachers spent twice as much time 
correcting papers as they did in 
preparing the day’s work. Questions 
stirred up by this finding were: 
What is the purpose of correcting 
papers? Is there a better use for the 
many hours spent in this way? 

It was found that during the 
month the teachers had spent a 
total of 90 hours in parent-teacher 
association meetings and commit- 
tees. All the teachers were required 
to attend the monthly parent-teach- 
er association meeting, and several 
teachers served on its executive 
committee. The question was 


raised: Is the present arrangement 
for PTA meetings the best way to 
use 90 man-hours in parent-teacher 
partnership in educating children? 


At the next leadership-training 
meeting the study-group leaders 
were able to define their problems 
more specifically. They received 
help in formulating hypotheses in 
regard to the solutions of these 
problems. When these hypotheses 
were presented to the Washington 
teachers, they decided to test four: 

1. Setting up a schedule of par- 
ticipation on routine school com- 
mittees would result in a fairer 
distribution of school duties than 
the present voluntary basis and 
would improve morale. 

2. An additional person in the 
school office to do routine clerical 
work would reduce interruptions 
during the school day. This would 
allow the teachers to spend more 
time with the children and would 
leave the teachers free to use their 
time after school for studying the 
records instead of merely making 
entries in them. 

3. PTA meetings arranged so 
that each teacher could work close- 
ly with the parents of the children 
in her classroom would result in 
greater cooperation between par- 
ents and teachers in the guidance 
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WIA you LOW vs 


that the NEA adopted its first 
resolution on adequate salaries 
in 1863, appointed its first com- 
mittee on salaries in 1884, and 
made its first nationwide study 
of teachers’ salaries in 1905? 


that Frank W. Hubbard, NEA 
Research Division director, was 
one of four experts asked to 
submit reports to the subcom- 

_ mittee studying school finance 
for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education? 


that the National Science Teach- 
ers Association, an NEA depart- 
ment, last summer helped 42 
teachers to get research assist- 
antships in 20 colleges and uni- 
versities and worked with many 
firms to stimulate summer jobs 
for teachers in science-based 
industries? 


that the NEA works with ex- 
change programs thru which 
some 200 teachers from Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, and Norway ex- 
changed positions with Ameri- 
can teachers this last year? 


that the NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards has published 
approximately 35,000 pieces of 
literature for teacher recruit- 
ment? 


that the NEA Journal has the 
largest circulation of any pro- 
fessional magazine in the 
world? 


that educational and cultural 
attaches from the embassies in 
Washington spent the day at a 
typical American elementary 
school during American Educa- 
tion Week? The group went to 
the Parkside School in Mary- 
land in a school bus and 
lunched in the school cafeteria. 
They were given an informal, 
intimate picture of how the 
U. S. public-school system 


works. 
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of the children than attendance at 
a series of large general meetings. 
4. More effective pupil partici- 
pation in the making and executing 
of plans and in evaluating would 
do more to increase the pupil’s 
initiative in furthering his own 
improvement than the practice of 
marking papers outside of school. 
One study group in Washington 
School selected hypotheses one and 
two, the other two groups each 
selected one of the others, and they 
began to seek the evidence needed 
to determine whether or not these 
hypotheses were valid. 
“ space does not permit a 
tailed account of the steps taken 
by each group, the procedures of 
only one of these groups, the one 
concerned with the fourth hypoth- 
esis, will be described here. 


Whh the formulation of the hy- 
pothesis, the group leaders had al- 
ready taken the first step. In the 
hypothesis was implied a desirable 
goal (increased pupil initiative in 
furthering his own improvement) 
and a procedure for achieving the 
goal (more effective pupil partici- 
pation in the making and execut- 
ing of plans and in evaluating) . 

The next step was for the study 
group to plan procedures for their 
investigation. But each time a pro- 
cedure was suggested, the question 
arose: Is this pupil participation in 
planning? The group became aware 
that before they could plan pro- 
cedures to use they would need to 
define “teacher-pupil planning.” 

When they tried to do this, they 
found it very difficult, and the 
group finally decided that each 
member should record in detail 
what happened when he carried 
on what he called teacher-pupil 
planning. These records were 
brought to the next study-group 
meeting. 

As each member read his ac- 
count, the teachers evolved a simple 
framework of questions for analyz- 
ing the material in these reports on 
teacher-pupil planning: 

Has a decision been made? 

What was the decision? 

Who made it? 

If the teacher made it, could the 
child have made it instead? 

If the child made it, was it ap- 
propriate for the child to make it? 


Was the decision that was made 
appropriate to the purpose in- 
volved? 

Careful analysis thru the use of 
these questions helped the teachers 
to begin clarifying their concept 
of teacher-pupil planning. They re- 
peated the process—planning with 
their pupils, recording what hap- 
pened, and analyzing the record— 
a number of times. Each time they 
viewed the process with greater 
understanding, so that by the end 
of the year they were able to list 
some criteria by which to determine 
what was true pupil participation. 


Since this is as far as the group 
of Washington teachers has pro- 
gressed in its cooperative curricu- 
lum research, the story is not com- 
plete. In the new school year mem- 
bers of the group will be learning: 

1. To define in concrete terms 
what they mean by “increased pupil 
initiative in furthering his own 
improvement,” so that when they 
complete the investigation they will 
have some evidence of the degree 
to which the goal has_ been 
achieved. 

2. To devise and use instruments 
to measure the achievement of the 
specifically defined goals. 

3. To make a plan of procedure 
to test whether the desired goals 
are actually achieved by the proc- 
esses designed to achieve them. 

4. To carry out the plans, ac- 
cumulate and interpret data, and 
draw out generalizations that are 
supported by them. 

Thru their efforts at cooperative 
research, these teachers are begin- 
ning to use an orderly process to 
improve their practices, to do as 
best they can what they have to do. 
They are learning to identify their 
own problems more clearly, to make 
hypotheses for the purpose of test- 
ing whether or not certain activi- 
ties lead to anticipated results, to 
procure systematically the evidence 
necessary to support or reject hy- 
potheses, and to come to valid con- 
clusions. 

The study is particularly mean- 
ingful because those who are con- 
ducting it have a stake in the re- 
sults. The teachers, thru their own 
efforts, are developing a greater 
understanding of what they are do- 
ing, and are more self-confident. + 
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IRENE HOFELD 


HE season for school Christmas 
programs is upon us. Angel wings and 

halos have been unpacked. The children’s voices have 

begun singing carols. And Teacher remembers the hectic 

aspects of last year’s program. 

Tommy, who had the leading role in the pageant, came down 
with measles the morning of the performance, but while Teacher 
listened in disbelief, Billy, the naughtiest boy in the whole class, 
proved that he knew every word of Tommy’s part. 

Whereupon another Christmas miracle came to pass: This same 
Billy, the hair-puller, became chief angel for the program. 

Janie, lost in Christmas dreams, picked up the wrong package 
at home and arrived 10 minutes before the performance carrying 
a bag of table scraps. So Teacher quickly created another crepe-paper 
costume. 

John’s mother, at his request, spent hours making him a teddy 

ar costume, only to discover that he was supposed to be a holly 

geath. He just thought it would be nice to look like a teddy bear. 
eddy bear’s part was quickly written into the script. 

During the program, Henry fell off the step, right between “God 
Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen” and “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing.” 
Hardly anyone would have noticed if he hadn’t announced to the 

y audience, “I didn’t hurt myself a bit.” 

Things otherwise went fairly smoothly until a large dog entered 
the auditorium and ambled up onto a stage full of first-graders. 
The children forgot to sing. The piano played on alone. Hurriedly 

m the red-faced owner removed his dog, and Teacher started the song 
again. 

kane when someone pushed the wrong switch, all the lights 
went off. Teacher got them on again to reveal Freddy and Keith 
busy examining a pet mouse that Leonard had carried to the 

* Christmas program in the pocket of his new jacket. 

When Santa walked on stage, a small child in the audience 

Agiled shrilly, “That’s not Santa. That’s my daddy.” 

inally, the last confused angel had made her curtsey, wrong 

d toward the audience. And the last little boy, waving to his mom, 

mad become tangled in the descending curtain. 

~ Yes, Teacher, who will long remember last year’s program for 

parents, is cheerfully about to tackle another. For she knows that 

the mischief and the music of small children will add sweetness to 
the celebration in honor of One who said, “Suffer the little children 
to come unto me.” # # 


SS} 


Mrs. Hofeld was formerly an art teacher 
in the McHenry County schools, Illinois. 





SS — last day of school is over for 


the year, and the students are 
free to go home. But my classroom 
is still full of members of the Play- 
ers Club, lingering over their good- 
bys and final exchange of summer 
plans. Vaguely I hear their chatter 
as I do some last-minute desk work. 

Then distinctly I hear a boy's 
voice call out above the subdued 
din. “Does anyone feel creative to- 
day? If you do, come on into the 
Little Theatre. We'll do some Crea- 
tive Dramatics.” As the room emp- 
ties, I grin to myself and go on with 
my work. 

Two hours later I wander into 
the small auditorium that adjoins 
my classroom and serves as a labor- 
atory for the dramatics classes and 
club. On the 15’ x 18’ stage an ob- 
viously improvised play is in prog- 
ress. So intent is each young actor 
on his self-imposed assignment that 
no notice is taken of my presence. 
For a few minutes I watch what ap- 
pears to be a courtroom drama un- 
fold, then I give the usual five 
o'clock signal. 

As the youngsters reluctantly 
break character and return to this 
world, I ask a question—even tho I 
know the answer. 

“Tell me, boys and girls, why in 
the name of all vacations are you 
hanging around here, working out 
on the stage, when school is over 
and you might be at the Corners 
sipping soda thru a straw?” 

They look at me in sudden 
awareness of the situation and 
laugh. “Why, Doc, you know! We 
like to act; and besides, Creative 
Dramatics is fun!” 


Wuart is this Creative Dramatics 
with capital letters? It is the credo 


of those who work in children’s 
theater. As taught for many years 
by Winifred Ward at Northwestern 
University, it grew out of simple 
story-dramatization until it crystal- 
lized into a recognized philosophy 


Dr. Evans is director of dramatics at 
Heights High School and director of 
the Cain Park Creative Playshop, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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with an almost standard approach. 

The pattern is age-old. A leader 
tells a story to a group of children, 
who then create a dramatic version, 
supplying from their own imagina- 
tions the setting, action, and dia- 
logue. There is nothing new about 
this, but Miss Ward and her dis- 
ciples have found in this natural 
play activity a strong force in child 
development and a powerful me- 
dium for child learning. 

The teacher trained in the phil- 
osophy and technic of Creative Dra- 
matics guides her pupils in their 
playmaking activities, chooses the 
experiences which they will act out, 
and leads them into creative situa- 
tions which will influence both 
their feeling and their thinking. 

Immediately after the dramatiza- 
tion of each episode comes a lively 
period of evaluation by the mem- 
bers of the youthful audience, 
whose attention is subtly guided by 
the teacher toward constructive im- 
provement of the interpretation of 
the story. 

A new cast then takes the stage, 
and the scene is repeated again and 
again until the children are satis- 
fied. Note that it is the children 
who must be satisfied, not the 
teacher. This must be a child-direct- 
ed activity. Only so will the wells of 
imagination and emotional feeling 
be opened to flow freely into dy- 
namic, creative experience. 

Most important to remember: the 
whole activity is aimed at the de- 
velopment of the individual—never 
at a finished product for the enter- 
tainment of an audience. 

Creative Dramatics has _ been 
adopted by many _ outstanding 
school systems from the kindergar- 
ten thru junior high school, but 
only a few senior high schools offer 
it either as an elective or as part 
of the extracurriculum program. 
Yet those of us who have tried it 
find that the creative approach to 
drama has a great appeal to the 
teenage boy and girl, and its use 
often leads to amazing results. 

In the high school, the technics 
change, but the attitude remains 






THE CREATIVE APPROACH TOI 
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the same. The stories used tend to 
be original and are often drawn 
from the youngster’s own experi- 
ence. Improvisations frequently 
mold themselves into formalized 
patterns, and original plays emerge. 


In Heights High School, where 
for 40 years dramatics has been 
available both in class and club, 
the tradition of the student-written 
play has been well established. 
Every Thursday afternoon, after 
classes are over, the club known as 
Heights Players meets in the Little 
Theatre to see a production staged 
by one of its members. 

The play, usually a one-act, will 
have been selected, cast, and di- 
rected by a student. Various crews 
have designed and painted the little 
set, foraged for props, located the 
costumes, and applied the makeup. 
There has been no adult supervis- 
ion or interference. True, the teach- 
er is always in the next room, ready 
to give advice or lend a hand, but 
only upon invitation. 

The curtain closes when the play 
is over, but it opens again immedi- 
ately after the round of applause. 
The entire cast, the director, and 
the crew gather on the stage to hear 
the well-ordered discussion by the 
young audience and to “take” what- 
ever critical comment comes their 
way. 

Good learning is taking place on 
both sides of the curtain line. The 
members of the audience are de- 
veloping powers of discernment, 
analysis, and evaluation. The actors 
learn to be objective about them- 
selves and to accept criticism as well 
as commendation objectively. 

When the play is original, as 
about half of them are, the excite- 
ment runs higher. The play itself 
must be considered, and the young 
author often takes the stand in de- 
fense of his brain-child. Frequently 
the script is revised and presented 
a second and even a third time. 

Adults, especially parents and 


_ teachers, who are always welcome at 


these Thursday meetings, frequent- 
ly express amazement at the ma- 
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turity of critical judgment dis- 
played by the audience as well as 
at the competence of the playwrit- 


ing. 


How does this all come about— 
this voluntary, self-directed crea- 
tivity? In order that people may 
express themselves wholly thru any 
creative or art medium, three things 
must be present: a periphery of 
security, a climate of freedom, and 
a temperature of love. 

Security is of primary impor- 
tance. It comes from the students’ 
assurance of the worthwhileness of 
what they are doing; in their sense 
of safety from outside interference; 
in the discipline imposed by the art 
itself, which directs their activity 
in acceptable channels; and in their 
confidence in the wisdom of a teach- 
er who assumes a final authority in 
all matters where making mistakes 
might have serious consequences. 
This authority, omnipresent but 
rarely visible, is vital to the deep- 
piled, comforting cloak of security. 

Freedom is a sine qua non. With- 
out it there can be no genuine act 
of creation. It is hard indeed for a 
teacher to stand silently by and per- 
missively let her students learn the 
hard way by trial and error rather 
than by unasked-for instruction. 
The compulsion is almost over- 
whelming for the beginning direc- 
tor to impose upon the high-school 
actor his own interpretation and 
thus to teach by imitation. Such 
direction is murder to the creative 
spirit. 

Every teacher of drama, or of any 
art, must discipline himself con- 
stantly to a hands-off frame of mind. 
The young person in a free society 
must somewhere along the way 
learn to exercise meaningful judg- 
ment and in some activity enjoy 
freedom of choice in order to satis- 
fy his basic needs as a person. The 
presentation of a play gives students 
a unique opportunity for a free, 
imaginative, and consequential 
choice. 

“Love suffereth long and is kind 
.... Beareth all things, believeth 
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all things, . . . endureth all things. 
Love never faileth.” Every young 
person seeks approbation, under- 
standing, and acceptance. No one 
reaches for the stars because of ad- 
verse criticism. It is the word of en- 
couragement, the pat on the back, 
that does the trick. 

The temperature of the dramatic 
workshop must be warm with 
friendliness. Friendliness is the 
magic that fuses a number of in- 
dividualists into a unit, all working 
toward one goal, all sharing the 
same struggle for self-realization 
and the satisfaction of an accom- 
plished esthetic experience. 

Security, freedom, love—this is a 
formula that works. 


Tue most stimulating and _ re- 
warding acting experience a high- 
school student can have is to pre- 
sent plays to an audience of younger 
children. Here his own inhibitions 
are released, and he can enter into 
the world of fantasy which he him- 
self so recently left, without feeling 
that he is lowering himself by act- 
ing kid stuff. 

The city of Cleveland Heights 
provides the Cain Park Creative 
Playshop in which young people 
from six thru 18 may spend their 
summers learning the art of play- 
making. The teenagers take special 
delight in playing the adult roles 


in a six weeks’ season of plays de- 
signed for a children’s audience. 
Besides making a real contribution 
to their own community, they 
themselves are removed, for a while 
at least, from the sophistication of 
the Broadway play. 

This summer experience with a 
creative approach to the theater 
probably carries over into natural 
playwriting during the winter 
months. Creativity is a yeasty thing; 
it sometimes leavens the whole mass 
of educational dough. 


Ler me take you back to our 
Little Theatre. An original play is 
in progress. It was written by a 
“mixed-up kid.” The setting of the 
play is in a war zone, isolated and 
abandoned in the grip of a winter 
storm. Deep, trackless snow pens in 
the three main characters, a cap- 
tain, a private, and a war prisoner. 
Rations have run dangerously low; 
the three men cannot hope to sur- 
vive long. 

Two might fare better than three. 
The private urges that the prisoner 
be liquidated. The captain cannot 
square such a course with his con- 
science. As the climax approaches, 
the play suddenly stops. Two crew 
members bring in reading stands, 
and the two soldiers sit down with 
script in hand each to present his 
own side of the argument in an im- 


In the Cain Park Creative Playshop porns, Suette from six thru 
18 may spend their summers learning art 





of play-making. 
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personal philosophical discussion of 


the alternatives before them. 

The stands are then removed, 
and the action continues until the 
final dénouement; the captain goes 
quietly off stage and shoots himself. 
Not a great play, of course, but one 
full of challenging ideas. 

The “post-mortem” which fol- 
lows waxes warmer—the theme, the 
method of presentation, the philos- 
ophy of the two soldiers, the unex- 
pected solution. The student chair- 
man is playing a fast game as each 
member eagerly demands the floor. 
The give-and-take is rapid, but con- 
trolled and to the point. 


Ir Happens that on this day a 
visitor is present. A German educa- 
tor touring the schools of the 
United States as guest of the State 
Department is sitting beside me in 
the rear row. I note his growing 
excitement as he leafs thru his little 
dictionary. 

Finally my German friend can 
restrain himself no longer. “In my 
country it would not be possible for 
a group of young people, with no 
adult control, to sit voluntarily for 
one solid hour to discuss the techni- 
cal points of a play, written, pro- 
duced, and acted by themselves. 
How does it come to be?” 

I ask the youngsters themselves 
for the answer. “How does it hap- 
pen, our visitor wants to know.” 

This time I myself am astonished. 
The private, still on the stage after 
having performed his first acting 
role, says in a simple, straightfor- 
ward manner: “It happens, sir, be- 
cause in this country we can say 
what we really think and feel. It is 
our way of learning to understand 
ourselves, each other, and the other 
fellow out there. 

“We think that by getting into 
the skin of someone different from 
ourselves—someone maybe that we 
don’t like—we may be able to un- 
derstand and to sympathize even 
with our enemies. When it comes 
our turn to run the world—our lit- 
tle part of it, anyway—we may be 
able to bring about peace instead of 
war. I guess you'd say we are in the 
process of becoming good American 
citizens.” 

This, I think, is what we mean 
by the creative approach to dra- 
matics in the high school # # 


ADMINISTRATION IS N@ 


Today’s thinking about schoa 


‘OX thing we know for sure; 
administration of schools is 
no solo job.” 

This recent comment by a school 
superintendent from the Midwest 
seems typical of a new administra- 
tive attitude that we’ve been seeing 
here and there for the last few 
years. Teachers, parents, and other 
folks in towns around the country 
are having a lot to do with making 
policy decisions. If I were to fall 
back on an old tried-and-true, I'd 
call this new approach a “trend.” 

The idea that at least part of the 
administrative process is found in 
the company of many people puts 
a little different twist to the job of 
the administrator—and to that of 
the classroom teacher, as well. 

A good deal of time and energy 
is being consumed in trying to find 
the best ways to help future admin- 
istrators (and those now on the 
job) to acquire whatever special 
skills may be needed to work suc- 
cessfully in a job that requires such 
a high degree of cooperation. 

That’s why we've heard so much 
talk recently about human rela- 
tions, decision-making process, co- 
operative planning, and delegation 
of responsibility. Richmond’s su- 
perintendent, H. I. Willett, calls it 
“training that’s beyond the three 
B’s—Buildings, Bonds, and Buses.” 


Tue stimulus for much of the 
recent study and experimentation 
of the executive function in schools 
has been the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration. 
This undertaking, commonly called 
“CPEA,” has managed to get a lot 
of people seriously interested in 
studying the nature of the job of 
administering America’s schools. 

One phase of the study has been 
a search for standards in preparing 


Dr. Moore is executive secretary of the 
Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration, a group set up 
by the American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA, and financed by 
@ grant from the Kellogg Foundation. 


men and women for this particular 
educational job. Another phase has 
dealt with improving the many 
agencies that provide ideas and in- 
spiration to the administrator on 
the job. And an important part of 
the study has explored the personal 
qualities the job of school admin- 
istration calls for. 

In terms of breadth and scope, 
the CPEA is impressive. In five years 
about seven million dollars worth 
of resources have been added to the 
original grant of $3,500,000 from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation that 
set the study going. And it looks as 
tho the Kellogg grants that are be- 
ing made this fall and winter for 
the next four-year period will match 
the foundation’s 1950 grants. 


Recentty another Kellogg grant 
established the Committee for the 
Advancement of School Adminis- 
tration to pull together pertinent 
information from all CPEA centers. 
It’s still a little early to give a final 
summary of the research stimulated 
by CPEA, but some results have al- 
ready reached the reporting stage. 

For one thing, we can safely say 
there’s no shortage of candidates 
for school administration. Even if 
just a few of the people who take 
courses in college labeled “educa- 
tional administration” expect to 
follow thru to an administrative 
job, it is likely that there will still 
be more candidates than jobs. 

In spite of this surplus of candi- 
dates, a lot of effort has gone into 
trying to find out how persons who 
are particularly suited for the job 
can be recruited for administration. 
A major incentive for establishing 
the CPEA in the first place was the 
realization that many people just 
somehow “got to be” administra- 
tors. In most cases, they had been 
teachers, in many cases athletic 
coaches, and while they may have 
had considerable success in what- 
ever school job they filled, they 
still had no specific preparation for 
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ministration is changing, says 


HOLLIS A. MOORE, JR. 


the executive role in a_public- 
school system. 

That administration requires a 
particular skill—quite aside from 
what’s needed to be successful in 
other school jobs—may still be de- 
bated by people here and there. 
But success-and-failure stories, job 
analyses, and research on job com- 
petencies all support the idea that 
the task of executive management 
is a very special one. It follows, 
then, that special preparation is 
needed. Furthermore—and here evi- 
dence gets a little hazy—some per- 
sonality types may be better suited 
to administration than others, altho 
most psychologists now shy away 
from “trait” studies. 

Another way of saying this is: an 
administrative job should not be 
just an award for good teaching. 
The demands and personality re- 
quirements of a teaching position 
are not necessarily the same as those 
for an administrative position. 

Even so, almost every proposal 
for approval and certification of 
administrators is based on x num- 
ber of years of teaching experience. 
Most people see no contradiction 
here; successful teaching experience 
can be a requirement for a job as 
school administrator without hav- 
ing administration as the goal for 
all good teachers. 


Part of the problem of improv- 
ing school administration would be 
solved by having adequate salaries 
(including really substantial ones 
for those who excel) for classroom 
teachers. It’s no secret that a lot of 
people leave teaching jobs for 
which they are ideally suited and 
take administrative jobs for which 
they are not—because of money. 
Both teaching and administration 
suffer. And often so do the people. 

A well-defined program of prep- 
aration, including considerable per- 
sonal guidance, would give the 
teacher with an eye on administra- 
tion a chance to explore what the 
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job is really like. Focused on be- 
havior as well as knowledge, such 
a program would help him analyze 
his personal qualifications for the 
job. There would also probably be 
some chance for tryout on the job 
(a situation something like student 
teaching) . In every approved insti- 
tution there should be a wealth of 
resources, including provision for 
laboratory-type experiences and for 
a good deal of individual attention. 

Why are most of these ideal con- 
ditions still beyond us? One reason 
is lack of agreement until now on 
what ideally makes up content for 
administrative preparation. CPEA 
is providing some answers. 

Since skill in human relations is 
the key to almost everyone’s suc- 
cess, so it goes with administrators, 
too. Not just “too,” but “specially.” 
As research in the social and psy- 
chological sciences moves along to- 
ward better insight into how folks 
can work better together, this 
knowledge needs to find its way to 
school administrators in training. 

Sociology has taken on a new im- 
portance in the education of school 
administrators. What’s commonly 
called “community structure” gets 
special emphasis. The much-pub- 
licized events—some chaotic and dis- 
astrous—of school-community fric- 
tion during the late "40s and early 
"50s probably helped turn our at- 
tention to sociology, economics, and 
political science for help in under- 
standing what makes Smithsville 
click. Anyway, the turn was made. 


Ir won't surprise a school person 
anywhere that colleges have found 
it easier to add new courses than to 
drop old ones. Take everything that 
someone claims is “essential” and 
you'll have administrators nearing 
retirement before they get started. 

But changes in curriculum—espe- 
cially professional curriculum—it 
seems, come slowly, and yet many 
colleges are making quite rapid 
changes. Some of the most dramatic 


changes are in those colleges where 
the “3-hour course” format is under 
question. Some of these colleges 
have tried a single-unit, block-of- 
time approach, 

Students in other universities are 
deep in a case-study approach sim- 
ilar to courses often used in law and 
business administration. In another, 
field staff work or participation on 
a survey team makes up a part of 
the training cycle. 

A number of institutions have 
tried out what is usually called an 
internship for school administra- 
tors, meaning assignment to the 
office of a local school administrator 
to work on problems in as nearly 
an actual situation as possible. One 
of the big arguments for this kind 
of training is that it gives would-be 
administrators the chance to learn 
to practice good human relations in 
actual job situations. 


Tuese experiments have been 
carried on in only a limited num- 
ber of institutions, of course. All 
colleges interested in teacher edu- 
cation are not—and need not be— 
in a position to offer adequate prep- 
aration in school administration. 
It takes resources. It takes staff. It 
takes laboratory and field arrange- 
ments. 

In fact, the contribution to prep- 
aration of school administrators 
many colleges could best make 
would be to get out of the business. 

This is an issue we often avoid 
because it’s terribly touchy. But it 
must be faced. Some solutions are 
being tested. A regional plan of 
reciprocal recognition of credits is 
one. Another way in which smaller 
colleges are scaling their efforts in 
terms of their potential is by switch- 
ing from preservice programs to in- 
service assistance for administrators. 


Now that some of the broad out- 
line of what's needed for school 
administration can be seen, the task 
ahead of us is shaping up, too. We 
must work toward more sharply 
definitive instructional content, a 
stricter selection process, and an ad- 
justment in the number of institu- 
tions offering complete graduate 
programs in administration. Sup- 
port from the profession at large— 
and from the public—will speed up 


the process. + = 
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MPARTIAL research does not at- 
I tempt to prove what is good or 
what is bad for society, since society 
will decide this for itself. But re- 
search should discover pertinent 
facts and efficient methods by which 
society can obtain what it wants. 

Thus, research attempts to an- 
swer questions such as: If we pro- 
ceed in this manner, what will be 
the result? 

Only when research findings 
cause a change in classroom teach- 
ing can we look forward to a 
changed product of our educational 
system. Only when research is re- 
ported in such a way that classroom 
teachers and school administrators 
can see how to apply it in daily 
teaching will it be used. 


Methods of Teaching 


For some students, some methods 
of teaching mathematics are more 
effective than others. If we teach 
algebra in a verbalized, abstract, de- 
ductive mannér, defining the terms 
and concepts and then showing how 
to use these concepts in problems 
and exercise, the students will learn 
the algebra. If we teach the same 
material from an experiential, 
nonverbalized, concrete, inductive 
point of view, guiding students thru 
experiences involving applications 
of the concept studied to their own 
discovery and verbalization of the 
concept, they also learn the algebra 
in about the same length of time. 

Furthermore, most students three 
months later can recall about the 
same amount of learning regardless 
of which method was used. 

But for the brighter students, 
those with an IQ of about 117 or 


Dr. Fehr is head, Department of the 
Teaching of Mathematics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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higher, there is a significant advan- 
tage in the inductive, experiential 
approach. Those students who 
study under this method of instruc- 
tion, by making their own generali- 
zations, develop far greater skill in 
operation, greater understanding of 
concepts, and have longer retention 
of the knowledge learned than stu- 
dents of the same mental ability 
taught under the traditional “tell 
and do” method. 


Meaning and Skills 


There are those who say, “Show 
them how to do their mathematics, 
and the meaning will come.” Others 
deny this and say, “Only that is 


Research Says... 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educa- 
tional Research Association (NEA 
departments) are publishing a series 
of pamphlets on “What Research 
Says to the Teacher.” The authors 
are outstanding research specialists 
in AERA. 

The ninth of these booklets, is- 
sued in October 1955 under the title 
Teaching High-School Mathematics, 
was written by Dr. Fehr. The pres- 
ent article gives a glimpse of some 
of the practical suggestions in the 
pamphlet. 32p. 25¢. NEA. 


truly learned which is understood 
at the time it is taught.” 

The question of which comes 
first, the “how” or the “why” of 
mathematics, has been under much 
investigation in recent years. In 
all cases, the organizational, rela- 
tional, concept - building approach 
has proved most effective for reten- 
tion and application. 

In trigonometry, the amount of 
learning retained by the students 


follows the Ebbinghaus curve close- 
ly, for after 30 weeks students can 
recall only 37% of the knowledge 
they once had. However, the more 
meaningful and associated the learn- 
ing is, the greater is the retention, 
while rote memorization of formu- 
las leads to almost no recall. 

If this is so, then the extreme 
rote-memory method of teaching 
should be abandoned in favor of 
memory based on active experi- 
mental learning followed by a de- 
ductive organization of the knowl- 
edge thus gained. In fact, if rote, 
deductive, mature procedures are 
the initial phase of learning, stu- 
dents develop severe handicaps in, 
and blocks toward, the creative 
thinking required of them in adult 
life. Students who are allowed to 
discover (i.e., do plausible reason- 
ing) learn best. 

This indicates that open-book 
learning, to the extent that it is 
real learning, is just as good as 
closed-book learning. In fact, stu- 
dents who study plane geometry 
with the book always open for their 
reference (except on tests of a- 
chievement) do better work in de- 
ductive reasoning, solving originals, 
and proving theorems, than those 
students who must do all their class 
work with the book closed. We 
must teach students how to use 
books effectively, especially if we 
desire them to continue to gain 
knowledge in later life from the 
study and use of cross - reference 
books. 


Sensory Learning 


Experiential and experimental 
methods of teaching make use of 
visual aids. The use of films and 
filmstrips has grown tremendously 
in the teaching of mathematics, and 
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yet we can see no evidence of better 
learning of mathematics thereby. 

Why? The answer is to be found 
both in the deficiencies of some of 
the films produced and in the in- 
adequate criteria used for selecting 
good films for classroom learning. 

First of all, the film must present 
correct mathematics. A visual im- 
pression is strong, and an incorrect 
concept can easily be planted in the 
mind of the student. The film it- 
self should arouse interest, develop 
the material under a sound psychol- 
ogy of learning, summarize the im- 
portant learnings, and offer a chal- 
lenge to further learning. 

There are sensory devices other 
than films that can be used effec- 
tively in teaching high-school math- 
ematics, their effectiveness depend- 
ing upon the application of sound 
psychological principles. In general, 
when a teacher has developed a psy- 
chological theory of sensory learn- 
ing and combines with it well-de- 
fined, sharply envisaged goals of 
learning mathematics, then the 
teacher will make correct and effec- 
tive use of sensory experience. 

The learning appears to mature 
from the concrete physical world 
to the abstract mathematical con- 
cept thru the following stages: 

1. Sensory-motor skills, illustrat- 
ed by the use of a pair of com- 
passes in drawing circles. 

2. Perceptual-motor skills, illus- 
trated by the use of a protractor in 
measuring the size and drawing 
angles to a given size. 

3. Mental association, illustrated 
by associating the name (exponent) 


or symbol ( rt to a given situa- 


tion (a* means a-a-+a-+a)—this is 
the first step away from direct ex- 
perience toward mind action. 

4. Concept formation, illustrated 
by the formation of a mental image 
and relating this image to other 
images thru definitions, laws of 
operation, applications, discrimina- 
tions, abstractions, and generaliza- 
tions—in this manner the concept 
of “proof” is established. 

5. Problem-solving, illustrated by 
the skilful mental manipulation 
and reorganization of mathematical 
concepts. 

The teacher’s task is to guide the 
student from sensory experience to 
meaningful abstract reasoning. 
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Transfer of Learning 


Can mathematics be taught so 
that its procedures and concepts 
transfer to the solution of prob- 
lems in assumedly nonmathematical 
situations? Under proper methods 
of teaching, the answer appears to 
be “yes.” 

Mathematics contains within its 
development a logic that is appli- 
cable to the development of arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, or any of 
the many branches of mathematics 
study. To understand this logic is 
one of the primary goals of mathe- 
matics instruction. Quite a number 
of investigations have shown that 
not only is this logic learned to a 
more significant degree, but it also 
becomes applicable to a wider vari- 
ety of problems than just mathe- 
matical ones, if we study it in con- 
nection with areas affecting our 
everyday living. 

Using the method of accepting 
certain assumptions, certain unde- 
fined terms, and definitions, and ap- 
plying the logic of implicative state- 
ments in social situations, students 
become sensitive to the difficulties 
and purposes of this type of reason- 
ing. Since the applications are to 
their own experience rather than 
to abstractions, such as line, point, 
and parallel, they grasp more read- 
ily the significance of each of these 
aspects of proof. They are then 
more discerning and more critical 
in applying the same procedures 
to proof in geometry. In fact this 
procedure has resulted in no loss 
of geometric knowledge and a con- 
siderable gain in critical reasoning 
in life problems. 

The steps in this method include: 


Statistical 
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1. The student selects significant 
words and phrases in a situation 
and attempts to define them. Not 
all can be defined. 

2. The student attempts to iden- 
tify stated and implicit assumptions 
essential to arriving at the con- 
clusion. 

3. The student attempts to eval- 
uate the assumptions, accepting 
only those that past experience 
makes plausible. 

4. The student requires evidence 
(logical and previously established 
fact) to support the conclusion. 

5. The student applies this meth- 
od in establishing a mathematical 
structure. 


Historical Methods 


It has been suggested that if a 
person studies the historical devel- 
opment of mathematics from its 
first crude ideas to its modern ab- 
stract form, he will gain deeper 
understanding and greater cultural 
appreciation of the subject. Here- 
tofore, most high-school textbooks 
have merely inserted a picture or 
a space-filling statement in the text. 
However, when a deliberate attempt 
is made to fuse the historical devel- 
opment with subjectmatter, greater 
understanding results. 

Indeed, compared with students 
who have no historical approach, 
those who have show a deeper com- 
prehension of the principles and 
concepts involved, an ability to ap- 
ply the principles to solving prob- 
lems, a genuine appreciation of 
mathematics as an integral element 
of the culture in which it develops, 
and greater respect for knowledge 
as man’s guide to improvement of 


his life. #+# 
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What Do We Know About 


GORDON L. LIPPITT 


W HETHER we are administrators, 
teachers, or supervisors, we 
constantly find ourselves function- 
ing in leadership capacities. We are 
interested in the development of 
the leadership of the youth in our 
schools and in the leadership de- 
velopment of the adults who are 
working with us. 

Frequently, the various fields of 
psychology or education have ad- 
vanced different theories of what 
makes for good leadership. A look 
at some of these varying points of 
view may improve our understand- 


ing of leadership. 


I. The Trait Approach 


Over the past 50 years, there have 
been hundreds of studies made com- 
paring the physical, intellectual, or 
personality traits of leaders and 
followers. Frequently, these studies 
come up with a list of traits that 
make for “good” leadership. On 
the whole, this approach to leader- 
ship has been disappointing. Only 
5% of the traits in over 106 such 
studies appeared in four or more 
studies. 

Inasmuch as these results indi- 
cate that a variety of persons with 
different personality, environmen- 
tal, and hereditary backgrounds can 
make successful leaders, the trait 
approach seems to be inadequate. 


II, Situational Approach 


The situational approach is based 
upon the hypothesis that a leader’s 
behavior may vary from one setting 
to another. The different situations 
require different leadership behav- 


Mr. itt is assistant director and 
program director of the National 
Training Laboratories of the NEA. 


Diagram I 


ior. Many variables enter into pro- 
ducing leaders. However, there are 
only two types of forces which in- 
fluence how a leader arrives at a 
leadership position: 

Sometimes people are motivated 
by personal drives to become lead- 
ers; sometimes they find themselves 
in leadership positions as the result 
of external forces, of which they 
may or may not be aware. Usually 
both factors are at work. (See Dia- 
gram 1.) 


Ill. Behavior Approach 


Another approach has been to an- 
alyze the kinds of functions which 
people carry out when they are in 
positions of leadership. The kind of 
leadership position a person holds 
will determine the degree to which 
he carries out certain functions. 

In these studies it has been found 
that most leaders perform, to one 
extent or another, four major func- 
tions: ; 

1. A leader may perform a sym- 
bolic function, such as the queen of 
England performs at present. 2. Or 
a leader may perform primarily a 
decision-making function. This 
could be exemplified by the politi- 
cal “boss,” who makes decisions be- 
hind the scenes to be carried out by 
other individuals. 3. Another func- 
tion that most leaders perform in 
one degree or another is giving in- 
formation or advice. 4. A function 
that is common to most positions of 
leadership is the one of initiating 
plans. 

Of course, all four of these func- 
tions are indispensable to people 
who are in positions of leadership. 
Studies indicate, however, that some 
jobs will make certain behavior 


Leadership? 


more of a requirement than do 
other jobs. (See Diagram 3.) 


IV. Styles-of-Leadership 
Approach 


In the past 15 years a great deal 
of attention has been given to in- 
vestigating what kind of group cli- 
mate is created by different styles of 
leadership behavior. Studies done 
at the University of Iowa in: 1938 
and 1940 included a thoro investiga- 
tion of the effects of different styles 
of adult leadership behavior on 
groups of young people. 

These studies identified the three 
styles of leadership as autocratic, 
laissez-faire, and democratic. The 
basic difference in these three styles 
is the location of the decision-mak- 
ing function. It resides in the leader 
in the autocratic group, in the in- 
dividual in the laissez-faire group, 
and in the group in the democratic 
situation. 

Studies of styles of leadership 
with adult groups in the fields of 
industry, government, and large or- 
ganizations indicated that a benevo- 
lent-autocratic leadership prevailed 
that was different from the demo- 
cratic, laissez-faire, and autocratic 
styles of behavior. Apparently most 
of such leadership has the same in- 
tent as democratic leadership, but 
the benevolent - autocratic leader 
does not possess the basic skill in 
human relations which permits the 
problem-solving approach in his 
work with others. 

Research and experience subse- 
quent to these studies appear to in- 
dicate that it is incorrect to stereo- 
type a leader as being one type or 
another. Leaders tend to vary their 
behavior according to the situation. 





V. Functional-Leadershi ip 
Approach 


This concept of leadership seeks 
to discover what actions are re- 
quired by groups under various 
conditions if they are to achieve 
their objectives and how different 
members take part in these actions. 
Leadership is viewed as the per- 
formance of those acts which are 
required by the group. 

The group-functions approach to 
leadership incorporates the other 
approaches discussed, except for the 
trait concept. Groups differ in a 
variety of ways. Actions vary from 
one group to another. The nature 
of leadership acts will accordingly 
vary from group to group. Situa- 
tional aspects will determine what 
functions are needed and who will 
perform them (e.g., nature of the 
group’s goals, structure of group, 
attitudes of members). 

There appear to be two main 
classifications of leadership needs in 
groups: the achievement of the 
group goal and the maintenance or 
strengthening of the group itself. 
Any specific behavior may be help- 
ful for both or favor one at the 
expense of the other. 

For example, a group may be so 
intent upon maintaining good rela- 
tions that it avoids friction at all 
costs, thereby retarding its problem- 
solving process. On the other hand, 
wise solution of a problem may 
help the solidarity of the group. 

The distribution of leadership 
functions in a group occurs in sev- 
eral ways. Usually, in a mature 
group, members will assume respon- 
sibility for group roles necessary for 
effective group functioning. Studies 
and experiments indicate that 
groups which distribute leadership 
functions get “better” results (e.g. 
greater productivity, higher mo- 
rale). 

Studies of the roles of group 
members show that there tend to be 
group-centered, task-centered, and 
self-centered member functions. 
Studies of the effects of these roles 
indicate that certain functions are 
required for a group to make a 
decision, come to a conclusion, or 
resolve a conflict. 

Some of the group-building and 
maintenance functions are: encour- 
ager, feeling-expresser, harmonizer, 
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functions of Leadership 
THE SYMBOLIC FUNCTION 
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“Boss” Leader of a gong 


The shaded parts in the circles above ore suggestive of the extent to which leaders of certain recognized 
types ordinofily perform or cofry out the symbolic function of leadership. 


THE PROBLEM-SOLVING OR DECISION-MAKING FUNCTION 
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Sacuen shaded ports here represent the extent to which vorious types of leaders ore likely to carry out 


the problem-solving function. 


THE ADVISORY FUNCTION 
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“Boss” Leader of a gong 


Bat leaders carry out the advisory function in about the proportion indicated by the shading. 


THE INITIATING FUNCTION 
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Leader of a gang 


All these leaders initiote, propose, or advocate to the degree suggested by the shaded portions of 


the circles. 


Diagram 3 


compromiser, gate-keeper, standard- 
setter, consensus-tester, follower. 

Some of the work-doing functions 
are: initiator, information-seeker, 
information-giver, opinion-seeker, 
clarifier, elaborator, summarizer. 

Functional leadership means that 
group members have a shared re- 
sponsibility to carry out the various 
tasks of leadership. The designated 
leader, however, has a responsibility 
for being sensitive to those func- 
tional needs and for seeing that 
they are taken care of. 

Problems of leadership cannot be 
separated from problems of group 
functioning. To understand leader- 
ship, we must understand groups. 

One observation frequently made 
by leaders is: “Democratic or prob- 
lem-solving leadership is all right, 
but it is too time-consuming, and I 
have a job to get done.” 

It is true that when reaching a 
decision is the sole objective, prob- 
lem-solving leadership usually takes 
longer than manipulative or auto- 
cratic leadership. However, studies 
show that problem-solving leader- 


ship can be more effective even from 
the time point of view if we con- 
sider the total time elapsed from 
the emergence of a problem to its 
implementation. 

Diagram 2 shows that altho prob- 
lem-solving leadership takes longer 
to reach a decision, implementation 
is much more rapid than in the case 
of manipulative leadership. This is 
because members of a group that 
participates in making the decision 
feel more responsible for carrying 
it out. 


Practice of Democratic 


Leadership 


The implications of these differ- 
ent approaches to leadership seem 
important if we realize that the 
strength of any democracy is di- 
rectly proportional to the practice 
of it by its citizen leaders. If demo- 
cratic leadership is to be practiced, 
it needs to be understood in its op- 
erational terms so that as leaders 
and trainers of leaders we can make 
real our understanding of the dem- 
ocratic processes. #+ # 
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Farm equipment is checked for needed repairs, 
which are made later in the school’s farm shop. 
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ges Jo Byrns High School, lo- 
cated in tobacco-growing Rob- 
ertson County, Tennessee, is typical 
of the hundreds of consolidated 
rural schools where vocational-agri- 
culture departments are helping 
boys to become successful farmers 
and encouraging communities to 
adopt better and more profitable 
farm practices. 


Eacu fall, the Jo Byrns vo-ag 
students and I work out plans for 
a program of learning that can be 
applied directly to the type of farm- 
ing done in our own locality. Since 
Dark Fire cured tobacco is the main 
cash crop in this area, much of the 
planning is centered around the 
growing and harvesting of this 
product. Strawberries also thrive in 
Robertson County, and the school 
shop is the shipping point for ber- 
ries, which are crated in the shop 
and sent to the freezer plant at near- 
by Adairville, Kentucky. 

As part of the overall planning, 
each of the boys maps out for him- 
self, in consultation with me as 
their teacher, an individual farm- 
ing project for the year. In agricul- 
ture, the. best way to learn is thru 
doing; and by setting himself a con- 
tinuing task, such as raising a pure- 

Mr. Ferrell is Vocational Agriculture 


teacher in Jo Byrns High School, Cedar 
Hill, Tennessee. 


Vo-ag students learn gas and electric welding in 
the school shop and put their learning to good use. 
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bred Hampshire sow and _ litter 
or growing a crop, each boy has 
a chance to apply the learning he 
acquires in classroom, farm shop, 
and field trips. 

Frequently during the year, I vis- 
it the boys on their home farms to 
observe progress and give pointers 
for improvement. Work in the 
school’s farm shop is directed to- 
ward helping the students carry out 
their individual farming programs. 
Here they learn shop skills, the care 
and repair of tools, and the use of 
farm gadgets. They learn how to 
weld and how to do electrical wir- 
ing. They are also taught the con- 
struction and repair of farm build- 
ings. 


Aut the vo-ag students are mem- 
bers of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, a national organization of farm 
boys sponsored by vo-ag depart- 
ments thruout the nation. The 
crops and livestock which they de- 
velop are displayed at shows or sales 
under FFA sponsorship, and are 
often sold at a good profit to the 
noys. Each boy keeps a record of la- 
bor, expenses, and receipts, which 
he uses as a basis for figuring his in- 
ventory, labor income, and net 
profit. 

The Jo Byrns Chapter of FFA is 
proud of its livestock improvement 
program, thru which it furnishes 


pure-bred breeding services by the 
use of a beef bull and a Hampshire 
boar owned by the chapter. Pure- 
bred gilts are furnished to eligible 
boys thru a “pig chain.” Each boy 
returns a gilt pig from his first lit- 
ter in payment for the one he re- 
ceived the previous year, and this 
one is passed on to another boy. 

Leadership and cooperation are 
developed in the FFA thru training 
in public speaking, parliamentary 
procedure, contests, community 
services, shows, and exhibits. Ad- 
vancement is encouraged thru a 
system of degrees based on the prog- 
ress a boy makes in scholarship, 
leadership, citizenship, and his su- 
pervised farming program. 

Each boy carries on a supervised 
farming program which includes 
problems peculiar to his individual 
situation. In this program the boy 
works on his problems according to 
recommended practices learned in 
the classroom, in the farm shop, 
from field studies, and on his home 
farm. 

FFA members from Jo Byrns are 
always well represented at local, 
district, and state livestock shows 
and sales. The boys exhibit their 
prize animals and products and us- 
ually win their share of ribbons and 
money awards. Prize-winning proj- 
ects often sell for a better than av- 
erage price to buyers who wish to 


The boys are visited frequently on their home 
farms. Here some of the boys help harvest tobacco. 
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encourage the young farmers who 
have shown outstanding ability and 
promise. 

For two years our FFA chapter 
has sponsored the Jo Byrns Loan 
Association, which makes loans 
available to worthy.boys for financ- 
ing their crop and livestock proj- 
ects. It is patterned after lending 
agencies for adults, and arrange- 
ments are made with local lending 
agencies to furnish at the legal rate 
of interest the money needed. 

Many boys have been able to ad- 
vance more rapidly in farming be- 
cause of their ability to obtain ready 
cash when they need it to finance 
their projects. 


Tue agriculture department of 
Jo Byrns School operates the year 
round, serving adult farmers in the 
district as well as students. I meet 
with three groups of adult farmers 
at different places for 12 two-hour 
periods during the year and also 
have a class of young farmers that 
meets 15 times a year. Every now 
and then, I visit members of all 
these various groups on their home 
farms. 

These out-of-school vo-ag activi- 
ties give the entire community a 
chance to profit from our school’s 
program for teaching the science 
and practice of modern agricultural 
methods. ## 


Two FFA boys receive first- and second-place rib- 
bons on their prize beef cattle at the county fair. 
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Suggestions 


1. Enlist the cooperation of other groups—the 
League of Women Voters, the local committees of 
both major political parties, the local bar associa- 
tion. Order enough copies of this centerspread 
and of Part I in this series to distribute to leaders in 
your community. 

2. Organize, if possible, to get information (see 
questions) on all the precincts or voting districts 
of your city or county. However, even if only a por- 
tion of the questions are answered, the information 
will be valuable. 

8. Senda report of your findings to the NEA 
Citizenship Committee along with a sample ballot 
from your latest general election, a sample affidavit, 
or any other forms used in registrations and elec- 
tions. Such reports will be useful to the committee 
and to other national groups in getting a better pic- 
ture of election laws and practices thruout the 
country. 


Time and Place 


What hours are polls open? 

Are the hours the same thruout all precincts of 
the county? 

What is the greatest distance a person might have 
to go to vote? 

Are voting facilities adequate enough to prevent 
unreasonably long delays? Are persons who are 
actually in line at the time the polls officially close 
allowed to vote? 

Are there any practices or procedures that make 
it inconvenient to vote? 

Are school elections held at times separate from 
city, county, state, and national elections? Is a non- 
partisan ballot used? 

During what period of day or evening are school 
elections held? 


The Ballot 


Is a voting machine used? Or a paper ballot? 

If a machine, is a training program in effect for 
its use? 

If a paper ballot is used, does it have a stub which 
would provide for accuracy of counting? Or, better, 
two stubs? 

If no stubs or one stub, are ballots delivered in 
a sealed binder? 





If two stubs, is one stub retained in a locked 
binder? 

If paper ballots are used, are they removed from 
ballot box one at a time for counting? 

Are the ballots arranged so that a voter can “split 
his ticket’’? 


Poll Officials 


How are poll officials selected? If appointed, by 
whom? 

What are their titles? 

How many Republicans? How many Democrats? 

If one party has the majority of precinct poll 
officials, what determines the number? 

Does the majority party handpick all poll officials, 
or is the minority party given genuine representa- 
tion? 

What is their compensation? 

Do county committee members of each party 
serve on the poll board? 

Is there any training program for poll officials? 

Do you have one or two poll boards? A receiving 
board? A counting board? 

When does the counting board function? 


Propaganda and Voter Assistance 


What is the procedure when a voter asks for 
ballot assistance? 

Is he assisted by poll officials of both parties? 

Must an assisted voter sign an affidavit? 


Is there a law in regard to campaigning at the 
polls? 

If so, how near the polling place may campaign- 
ers approach? 

Is this law faithfully observed? 

What is the penalty for violation? 

How many have been prosecuted under this law 
in the past five years? 

Are challengers or watchers on duty in polling 
places on election day? From both parties? 

Must they remain a certain distance from the 
ballot box? 

What other regulations prevail? 

Are there any practices or procedures used to 
discriminate against any groups of voters? 


Absentee Voting 


Does the law of your state provide for absentee 
voting? 

If so, for whom? 

Under what circumstances? 

How does an absentee voter obtain a ballot? 

If allowed, how many absentee ballots were cast 
in your precinct in the most recent general elec- 
tions? 

Are absentee ballots counted at polling place or 
courthouse? 


What recommendations would your group make 
for improving the efficiency of election laws and 
practices? Of ballot forms and ballot-counting 
methods? What other recommendations? 


Election Day 


A POOR Situation 


. Irregularity in the time of closing polls—hours 
too brief 

. Inadequate publicizing of dates, hours, and place 

. Inconvenient location of polling places 

. Stubless ballot with inadequate safeguards 

. No training for election officials 

. Carelessness in regard to campaigning and voter 
assistance at polls 
Counting method: ballots dumped in piles on 
table or withdrawn more than one at a time 


A GOOD Situation 


. Polls consistently open for enough hours to ac- 
commodate all groups 

. Dates, hours, and places of voting well publicized 

. Convenient location of polling places 

. Voting machines or two-stub ballots used 

. Training programs for poll officials 

. Fair laws faithfully observed in regard to cam- 
paigning at polls and assisting voters 

. Counting method: one ballot withdrawn at a 
time 
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HE curriculum is the nerve sys- 
, yor of the school. It is influ- 
enced, in one way or another, by 
almost everything that affects the 
school. It is also, because of its im- 
portance, the aspect of the schools 
that receives most attention from 
those forces which seek to change 
or modify the schools. 

Forces affecting the curriculum 
are almost infinitely varied. We 
usually think of “pressure” or “pres- 
sure groups” as largely bad, if not 
evil. This is an oversimplification. 
Most pressures may be constructive 
or destructive, depending on how 
they are applied. 

There are, to be sure, pressures 
that are almost wholly destructive. 
Self-seeking politicians and other 
groups may try to use the schools 
for personal profit. A few people 
may be solely interested in the tax 
rate and never realize the stake 
they have, as Americans, in good 
education for all children. And an 
occasional individual may seek per- 
sonal publicity from the schools. 
But these are not the pressures that 
exert real and lasting influence. 

The typical forces that have 
made our schools what they are to- 
day, and even now are shaping the 
schools of the future, truly seek the 
improvement of the schools. They 
do so from many points of view 
and in behalf of ideals that are 
often conflicting and contradictory. 
But they have a common commit- 
ment to the ideal of public educa- 
tion. 

It is impossible to list all of the 
forces that help to shape our schools 
and the curriculum. Some of the 
more important ones will have to 





Dr. Larsen is chairman, Mr. Toy di- 
rector of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools. Their 
article is drawn from Improving the 
Social Studies Curriculum, the 26th 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, a tment of 
NEA. C 's of the yearbook, edited by 
Ruth sworth and Ole Sand, may be 
ordered from NCSS at NEA head 


quarters for $4 each. Paperbound, 
$3.50. NCSS. 
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Forces Affecting the Curriculum 
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serve as representatives of the many 
others that range from the subtlety 
of a public attitude toward athletics 
to the obviousness of an _ over- 
crowded classroom. 


State Agencies 


Education is, constitutionally, a 
state function. Much of the respon- 
sibility for schools is delegated to 
local communities thru the forma- 





The most distinctive character of 
the American elementary school 
[of the mid-nineteenth century] 
lay in the fact it was to be a 
common school, not common in 
the traditional European sense of 
a school for the common—or ordi- 
nary—people, but common in a 
new sense of common to all the 
people.—From Public Education 
and the Future of America, 
Educational Policies Commission, 
1955. 104 pages, $1.50. NEA. 





tion of school districts and provi- 
sions for their administration by 
locally selected schoolboards. A 
considerable measure of authority 
is, however, retained by the individ- 
ual states, and they probably play 
a more important role in shaping 
the curriculum today than ever be- 
fore. 


The Federal Government 


The U. S. Office of Education 
was established to collect facts and 
statistics on education and to dis- 
seminate information concerning 
the schools. Over the years, how- 
ever, a number of administrative 
and leadership functions have de- 
volved upon the Office which have 
made it a vital force in the area of 
curriculum. The Smith-Hughes and 
later vocational-education acts give 
the Office of Education consider- 
able administrative authority over 
vocational programs at both the 
state and community level. 

The publications of the Office of 
Education have exercised a potent 
influence over the thinking and ac- 
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tion in our classrooms. And the 
agency’s leadership in sponsoring 
curriculum research and experi- 
mentation (as in the case of life- 
adjustment education) is widely 
known. 


The Profession 


Professional school men, from 
the time of Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard to the present, have 
been one of the powerful influences 
in shaping the curriculum. The in- 
dividual classroom teacher is doubt- 
less the most important single in- 
fluence on the school program. His 
ability, training, and attitude large- 
ly determine what is taught, and, 
even more important, what is 
learned. 

Professional educational associ- 
ations are a closely related and, also, 
powerful influence. Today there are 
over 500 national and regional or- 
ganizations, more than 100 state 
bodies, and thousands of local units. 
Not all of these, of course, work 
directly on curriculum problems, 
but all are concerned with the man- 
ner in which educational goals are 
translated into classroom practice. 

The National Education Associ- 
ation and the various state educa- 
tion associations, for instance, have 
a general interest in all aspects of 
school affairs. The Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, NEA, promotes curriculum 
research and knowledge specifi- 
cally. The National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA, typifies pro- 
fessional concern for a special area 
of interest. All of these educational 
organizations exert a major influ- 
ence, directly or indirectly, on the 
schools and their problems. 


Accrediting Agencies 


Accrediting associations are an 
important factor in  secondary- 
school curriculum. The six regional 
associations set up minimum stand- 
ards for curriculum, physical-plant 
facilities, and teaching qualifica- 


tions. Local high schools find it 
advantageous to meet these stand- 
ards, since they signify a measure 
of educational achievement which 
carries prestige both within and 
outside the community. 


Special-Interest Groups 

Many special-interest groups give 
considerable attention to what they 
think the schools should teach. Very 
often such groups fasten on a single 
objective that seems important to 
them and insist that it be given 
precedence over other goals. Some 
such organizations have national 
programs that they push thru their 
local chapters; others are purely 
local in character. 

In addition, individuals in any 
community may band together, 
without formal organization, to pro- 
mote special interests that they 
agree are important. Out of this 
multiplicity of interests and objec- 
tives emerge many forces which in- 
fluence the curriculum. 


Business and Labor 


Both business and labor contrib- 
ute to the flood of free materials 
available to teachers today. These 
materials sometimes tell the story of 
an industry and its importance to 
the nation’s economy, something of 
the history of labor and the crucial 
role it plays, or present the pub- 
lisher’s views on economic problems 
and the American way of life. Pres- 
sure is also brought to bear on text- 
book publishers to present the 
views of industry and labor ac- 
curately and fairly. 


Patriotic Groups 


Numerous organizations devoted 
to perpetuating our national ideals 
are eager to establish thru the 
schools the ideas and ideals which 
they advocate. They work for the 
inclusion of citizenship courses and 
promote the study of American his- 
tory and national heroes. In some 
cases they oppose the inclusion of 
certain controversial issues in the 
curriculum and have also opposed 
individuals and instructional ma- 
terials which they believed tended 
to disparage America. 


Racial and Religious Groups 


Racial and religious groups fre- 
quently express themselves on what 
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they think the schools should or 
should not teach. Immigration has 
brought to America millions of non- 
English-speaking people who have 
special needs and interests which 
they seek to have the public schools 
fulfil. Other groups seek public 
funds for the direct or indirect sup- 
port of parochial schools. And still 
others, because of religious convic- 
tions, insist that science teaching in 
the school conform to their point 
of view. 


The Community 


A study of the forces affecting the 
school curriculum almost inevitably 
becomes a study of the American 
community. All local schools are 
affected by many of these pressures, 
and few communities, on close in- 
spection, would fail to muster at 
least a representative collection of 
such individuals and organizations. 
Any attempt to describe these forces 
separately, then, does violence to 
them because they do not function 
in isolation. They are each a part 
of the complex pattern of conflict- 
ing interests and pressures that 
make up the life of an American 
community. 

At the same time, the community 
exerts certain characteristic influ- 
ences of its own. For instance, the 
schoolboard is one of the most im- 
portant factors in determining the 
nature of a community's schools. 

The community usually decides, 
and any community is likely to get 
just as good a schoolboard as it de- 
serves. The public’s knowledge of 
school affairs and interest in them 
is the major determining factor. 
Communities also vary widely in 
their ability to support good 
schools. 

The nature of the community 
and its location will also influence 
the curriculum for good or ill. A 


rural school is likely to place con- 
siderable emphasis on training for 
agriculture; a suburban school is 
likely to send a higher share of its 
students to college; and the school 
in an industrial community may 
place more emphasis on vocational 
training for the skilled trades. 

But the influences operating on 
the schools are not that simple. The 
majority of parents in the various 
communities probably also have dif- 
fering concepts of what constitutes 
good schools, and their ideals are 
directly reflected in what their class- 
rooms teach. 


Harnessing Pressures for 
Curriculum Improvement 


Like other democratic institutions 
in our society, the schools assume 
that many conflicting pressure 
groups tend to offset each other. 
Also, necessary, however, is the 
stabilizing role of the informed, re- 
sponsible citizen who combines re- 
spect for the past with a sure vision 
of the future. On him, more than 
any other, falls the responsibility 
for successful operation of the dem- 
ocratic process. And it is this same 
citizen whose influence has been 
felt all too rarely in the field of edu- 
cation during the past half century. 

Finally, there must be full co- 
operation between schoolmen and 
other citizens. The citizens need the 
schoolmen’s expert knowledge of 
education and their broad social un- 
derstanding. The schoolmen need 
the layman’s detailed knowledge of 
the community and broad perspec- 
tive on community-school affairs. 

In combination, citizens and 
schoolmen can develop a school pro- 
gram geared specifically to the re- 
quirements of the community and 
its children. In combination they 
have already been doing it in many 
communities from coast-to-coast. 
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STATEMENT made at the NEA 
A Representative Assembly in 
Boston in 1941 called attention to 
the need for an NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education. It warned that the in- 
crease of taxes for military defense 
would tend to create strong pres- 
sures to reduce school costs and 
that already various organizations 
were “attempting to create a dis- 
trust of the efficiency of the public 
schools and of the loyalty of the 
teaching profession.” 

Events since then have amply 
proved how prophetic and _far- 
sighted were the individuals who at 
that time brought about the estab- 
lishment of the agency now known 
informally as the NEA Defense 
Commission. 


Civil Rights of Teachers 


Thousands of teachers who would 
otherwise be prohibited from tak- 
ing part in political activities are 
now free to do so because of the 
work of the Defense Commission. 
In its first year, the commission 
originated an action that succeeded 
in getting Congress to amend the 
Hatch Act so that teachers who re- 
ceive a portion of their salaries 
from federal sources are not ex- 
cluded from political activities. 
Under the Act as it stood prior to 
November 24, 1942, most teachers 
of agriculture, home economics, 
distributive education, and several 
other subjects were prohibited from 
any form of political activity ex- 
cept voting. 

Participation in political activi- 
ties has not been withheld from 
teachers by federal law alone. In 
some cases, local authorities and 
local political organizations have 


Miss Davis, a teacher for many years 
in the Cincinnati, Ohio, public schools, 
is chairman of the NEA Defense Com- 
mission. 
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tried by edict or intimidation to 
prevent teachers from being active 
in political affairs. Here the De- 
fense Commission has helped thru 
special investigations such as those 
it conducted in Mars Hill, North 
Carolina, and Grand Prairie, Texas. 

In the Mars Hill case, the special 
committee stated: 

“Partisan political controls serve 
only to destroy teacher morale, re- 
duce the competence and efficiency 
of teachers, and thereby sacrifice 
the best interests of the children.” 

The report of the investigation 
in Grand Prairie, Texas, recom- 
mended that: 

“The board of trustees should 
immediately announce a statement 
of policy which will assure teachers 
that they may freely and without 
fear of reprisal exercise their full 
rights as citizens and participate 
openly in public affairs, including 
elections where questions involving 
the welfare of the schools are at 
issue. Nothing short of such an an- 
nounced policy, sincerely made and 
faithfully adhered to, will remove 
suspicion, mistrust, and intimida- 
tion from the minds of many teach- 
ers and restore their confidence in 
the board.” 

The defense of teachers in the 
practice of their political duties and 
privileges as United States citizens 
is important to the welfare of our 
nation as well as to the strength of 
the teaching profession. 


The Right To Learn 


A dramatic speech in 1950 by 
Harold Benjamin, then chairman 
of the Defense Commission, alerted 
the profession to a threatening new 
wave of deceitful and destructive 
criticism of public education. 

An outstanding leader in educa- 
tion, Dr. Benjamin had also given 
many years of service to the nation 
as an Army officer in two world 


wars. It was natural, therefore, that 
he should use military terms in de- 
scribing the threat to the schools. 
His address, “Report on the En- 
emy,” sought to awaken the public 
and the teaching profession to a 
“general attack on public educa- 
tion in the United States,” for 
which an enemy was “testing his 
methods of attack, recruiting and 
training his forces, building up his 
stockpiles, filling his war chest, and 
organizing his propaganda units.” 
And, indeed, the months that fol- 
lowed this warning were filled with 
many vicious, destructive, and un- 
warranted assaults on the schools, 
methods of teaching, textbooks, 
teachers, professional organizations, 
and other aspects of education. 
The NEA Defense Commission 
has devoted a major portion of its 
efforts to helping prevent such or- 
ganized attacks from having serious- 
ly damaging effects. It has collected 
information concerning the back- 
ground, nature, and purposes of 
certain organizations engaged in 
spreading injurious propaganda. 
It has sent hundreds of thousands 
of reprints of constructive articles 
by laymen and educators to state 
and local school leaders and to the 
many laymen who are eager to see 
that sincere and effective school ad- 
ministrators and teachers are not 
discouraged by untrue, defamatory 
statements made about the schools. 
In cooperation with five NEA de- 
partments, the commission organ- 
ized an Information Kit Concern- 
ing Destructive Criticism of Public 
Education. It also issued Local As- 
sociation Activities Leaflet 22, Crit- 
icism of the Schools—What To Do 
About It. t 
The commission's exposure of the 
unreliable nature of the speeches 
and publications of many of the 
“professional” critics has un- 
doubtedly had much to do with the 
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gradual lessening of their effective- 
ness. The Defense Commission has 
always maintained that sincere and 
constructive criticism of the schools 
should be expected and even wel- 
comed. It stresses, however, that 
the teaching profession must distin- 
guish between friend and foe. 


Inquiries and Investigations 


Some of the best work of the De- 
fense Commission has been done 
as a “trouble-shooting” agency. It 
gives firsthand assistance to profes- 
sional organizations and to individ- 
uals where there are school prob- 
lems of intensive nature. In cases 
of this kind, the Defense Commis- 
sion endeavors to give all the help 
practicable, but believes that its 
most important obligation is to en- 
courage local and state associations 
to solve each problem as near the 
site of the difficulty as possible. 

During the last decade, the in- 
vestigations of the Defense Com- 
mission have involved practically 
all phases of public education and 
have ranged from the largest cities 
to small towns, in places as far apart 
as New Hampshire and Arizona. 

Defense Commission investiga- 
tions have been generally success- 
ful. The investigation in Chicago, 
which centered primarily around 
personnel practices, is credited by 
many authorities as being one of 
the principal factors in the im- 
provement of administration in the 
Chicago schools. The study in 
Chandler, Arizona, dealt with re- 
sults of untair dismissal procedures, 
and the commission report was used 
as a basis for securing a state-wide 
tenure law. 

The investigation in Kelso, Wash- 
ington, conducted jointly with the 
Washington Education Association, 
brought about the restoration of 17 
teachers to their positions and the 
immediate dismissal of the superin- 
tendent who had been guilty of un- 
professional conduct. The Pasa- 
dena, California, investigation re- 
vealed that even a very able super- 
intendent cannot survive the at- 
tacks of a hard core of opposition 
unless he develops and maintains 
an adequate public-relations pro- 
gram for the schools. 
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The case in Miami, Florida, dealt 
with the effects of the injection of 
partisan politics into school ad- 
ministration, particularly as it re- 
lated to the vocational-education 
program, and one result of the re- 
port was the departure of the key 
figure in the controversy. 

No report can permanently solve 
the problems of any school district, 
nor can any one agency claim all 
the credit for the successful solving 
of a school crisis. In most cases, 
only the active and continuing in- 
terest of many citizens and teachers 
can assure both immediate and last- 
ing improvements. 

The Defense Commission seeks 
the cooperation or consent of local 
and state teacher associations be- 
fore entering into investigations. 
It is proud of the fact, however, 
that its record of fairness and objec- 
tivity has become so well known 
that requests have come, not just 
from members of the profession, 
but also from citizen groups and 
from local and state boards of edu- 
cation. University classes in public 
administration, as well as public- 
school administration, use the in- 
vestigation reports as case studies 
for class discussion. 


Conferences with Lay Leaders 


From its earliest days, the De- 
fense Commission has conducted 
conferences involving lay leaders as 
well as leaders of the teaching pro- 
fession. The first series, on educa- 
tion and industry, was limited to 12 
meetings held in key cities. Later 
the commission conducted 27 state 
conferences on postwar problems 
and education. These latter con- 
ferences involved representatives of 
agriculture, labor, industry, wom- 
en’s groups, and other major seg- 
ments of our society. 

The most recent series of confer- 
ences has been on “Public Educa- 
tion in a Dangerous Era” and has 
dealt with problems growing out of 
the cold war and other presentday 
issues affecting the schools. 

For 10 years the Defense Com- 
mission cooperated with the NEA 
Citizenship Committee and the U.S. 
Department of Justice in develop- 
ing the National Conference on 


Citizenship. Because more laymen 
than educators were involved in 


these meetings, they perhaps have 
not been as well known amon 
teachers as some other NEA confer- 
ences. But they have undoubtedly 
been of great value in developing 
goodwill and better understanding 
for the schools and the profession. 


Intergroup Understanding 


Recognizing that lack of inter- 
group understanding was very like- 
ly to create difficulty for the schools, 
the Defense Commission as early as 
1944 began developing materials to 
help teachers remedy this situation 
in their classes and in their profes- 
sional organization work. The com- 
mission’s most recent booklet in this 
field, True Faith and Allegiance, 
written by Harold Benjamin, pre- 
sents in a stirring and dramatic 
way some of the problems related 
to human brotherhood and success- 
ful ways of solving them. 


Defense Bulletin 


One of the most popular pub- 
lications of the Commission is the 
Defense Bulletin. This leaflet en- 
deavors to alert the profession to 
some of the more significant de- 
velopments that appear to be 
threatening to public education 
and also to call attention to proce- 
dures that have proved effective in 
meeting these difficulties. 


In Time of Need 


The Defense Commission has 
been referred to as the profession's 
bulwark against unjust attack. The 
commission prefers to think of itself, 
not in static terms, but rather in 
terms of action and progress, altho 
the very existence of such an agency 
has probably helped to prevent the 
development of some school crises. 

Perhaps the best comparison for 
the work of the Defense Commis- 
sion is to that of the medical profes- 
sion. The commission enters some 
cases to make diagnoses and offer 
prescriptions for improvement. 

The commission believes, how- 
ever, that its most important work 
is to develop activities that may 
prevent crises and tragedies from 
occurring in American education. 
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It’s a good idea... 


To promote good public relations by 
sponsoring a series of visits by teachers 
to local institutions: The Detroit 
Teachers Association sponsored a 
“DTA Sees Detroit” series of visits last 
year to local industries. Some 6000 
teachers also saw Detroit from the air 
in 30-minute flights. 

At the end of the year, DTA gave a 
dinner for officials of the various com- 
panies. The dinner program consisted 
of an imaginary tour from kindergar- 
ten thru Wayne University, with a rep- 
resentative from each level telling the 
guests what he tries to do for the stu- 
dent. Harris Moreau is DTA president. 


To have an annual award for out- 
standing contributions to the commu- 
nity and education: The Springfield 
(Mass.) Education Association makes 
such an award. Last year Dorothy King, 
a Springfield Union reporter, was hon- 
ored for a series of articles she had 
written which effectively publicized the 
aims and achievements of the school 
system over the years. SEA president is 
Earl H. McDowell. 


To cooperate with your local news- 
paper in organizing and planning reg- 
ular news stories about your school 
system: The Bagley (Minn.) Education 
Association’s publicity and professional 
committee, with the cooperation of all 
its members, has carried on an effective 
“Our School in Action” series in the 
Farmer's Independent, the local paper. 
The committee meets with the editor 
each month and suggests important 
phases of classwork that could be pho- 
tographed. The photos then appear 
with a news story written by the de- 
partment involved. BEA president is 
Robert Beseth. 


To dramatize the problem of teacher- 
relationships with parents and the com- 
munity: The Verdict Is Yours, a skit 
written to be presented by and for 
teachers only, can be used by local as- 
sociations to keynote discussions on 
teacher-public relationships. Purpose of 
the skit is to give teachers better under- 
standing of their individual responsi- 
bility for good public relations and to 
stimulate discussion of how to develop 
more effective relationships with pa- 
rents and the community. Sample cop- 
ies are free, and NEA will send six 
copies without charge if you indicate 
that you plan to present the skit. 
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HE American school bus has an 
zt amazing potential for extend- 
ing school services, but its use re- 
quires wise direction and control. It 
combines the capacity for provid- 
ing many miles of low-cost opera- 
tion with the threat of legal lia- 
bility, high cost, and general in- 
efficiency. 

Every school administrator and 
teacher should give serious con- 
sideration to using school buses for 
extending and enlarging school 
services. However, a number of 
things should receive careful atten- 
tion before buses are used for any 
extended services that cannot be 
scheduled over established routes. 


Peruaps the most important con- 
sideration in extended bus opera- 
tion is the legal provisions for “‘off- 
route” bus service in any given 
state or community. 

School-bus use is relatively new, 
and, consequently, society has not 
had enough time to establish statu- 
tory and common-law provisions 
and precedents to determine with 
any degree of clarity the authority 
of boards of education to use school 
buses for whatever public-school 
interests seem to demand. Before 
using buses for special trips, school 
officials and teachers should check 
to be sure that such use is per- 
mitted by the laws regulating the 
local school district. 

Another prerequisite to special 
bus use is the provision of adequate 
insurance for liability. Such insur- 
ance is directly related to legal 
permission for extended bus opera- 


tions, and no schoolboard or offi- 


Dr. Culp is president of State Teachers 
College, Livingston, Alabama. 


D. P. CULP 


cial should authorize school buses 
for extended school service without 
adequate protection. 

Bus equipment and driver limi- 
tations must be considered in plan- 
ning extended uses. Many school 
buses are not designed for long- 
trip operation. For example, seat 
centers, aisle widths, and posture 
controls may not be planned for 
passenger comfort for long trips. 
Such bus features as grade ability, 
axle ratio, and auxiliary equip- 
ment may be inadequate for sus- 
tained highway operation. Conse- 
quently, bus assignments must be 
made in relation to bus potential. 

Some drivers who are trustwor- 
thy and dependable on local short 
runs may lack the skill, experience, 
and physical strength needed for 
long runs over unfamiliar routes. 


Mosr experienced bus super- 
visors require the following min- 
imum preparations for bus opera- 
tions off regular routes: 

1. All nonscheduled bus trips 
must be planned at least 10 days 
in advance to give school officials 
time to designate a bus for the trip 
and make necessary arrangements. 

2. Bus operators on nonsched- 
uled trips must be trained drivers 
who have frequently driven trips of 
more than 100 miles. 

3. Police or patrol direction 
must be sought in all crowded 
urban areas, and special parking 
permits obtained if necessary. 

4. A teacher or other school- 
board employe must be designated 
as trip supervisor with full au- 
thority to control passengers and 
make necessary decisions on the 
trip. 
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5. Plans must be worked out to 
safeguard the precious cargo from 


being harmed or stranded during 
all trip stops. A  check-off and 
check-on list and use of the 
“buddy” system are helpful. 

6. Elementary- and_ secondary- 
school pupils must present to the 
school principal written parental 
permits for each trip. Tho not 
necessarily affecting legal liability, 
such permits do make sure that 
parents know their children are 
going on a bus trip. 

7. The school principal must 
have on file a list of all passengers, 
the exact time of departure, a 
schedule of all points to be visited, 
and an estimated time of return. 

8. A bus must be used for extra 
trips only when designated by the 
chief administrative official as the 
bus to be used for the trip, and 
certified as safe and ready for 
use by the manager of bus-main- 
tenance. 

9. Extended bus use must be 
planned to avoid interruption of 
regular school services. 


Tue American school bus is a 
product of our technological de- 
velopment that can and should 
add much to education. But to 
make its proper contribution, it 
must be used with care and discre- 


tion. #+ # 


Top: Before a field trip by bus to the bakery, 
the class prepares for the experience. Middle: 
The children enter the bus according to their 
carefully laid plans. Bottom: Once inside the 
bakery, the youngsters know what to look for 
and what to do. Later, back in class, they will 
follow up on their bus field trip. 


PHOTOS BY BARTON PERRY, ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
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Your $5 million 
NEA Center... 


is seen DN 
the architects 


od 





This photo of the architect’s model of the 


new NEA Center indicates the three building stages, 


WILLIAM F. VOSBECK 


S ARCHITECTS for your new NEA 
Center, we have found our task 
both interesting and unique. In 
fact, the very difficulty of the prob- 
lems presented caused our firm to 
consider this assignment the chance 
of a lifetime. 

Both interior and exterior had to 
conform to specifications entirely 
different from those that must be 
kept in mind in designing any ordi- 
nary type of structure. For this was 
not just another office building, but 
a headquarters building for a great 
national organization which func- 
tions in many different ways. 

Moreover, the new Center had to 
include the old NEA building, re- 
modeled so as to be part of the fin- 
ished structure. And as a further 
complication, it was necessary that 
the NEA staff continue to have 
working quarters on the site while 
the building was being done. All in 
all, planning the NEA Center was 
quite an assignment. 

The general appearance of the 
building, we felt, should symbolize 
the teaching profession. We have 
tried to make it strong, but not 
overpowering; progressive, but not 
radical; colorful, but not garish or 
undignified. 

In addition to having the ex- 
terior fittingly portray your profes- 
sion, we had two other aims in view. 
We wanted the outside appearance 





Mr. Vosbeck, a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, is with the 
firm of Joseph Saunders & Associates, 
architects for the new NEA Center. 
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to harmonize with the interior func- 
tion, and we wanted the building 
to blend well with monumental 
Washington. 


In makiNG our plans, we had to 
take into consideration such deter- 
mining factors as the prevailing 
weather conditions, the availability 
of materials, ability of craftsmen, 
economic considerations, and the 
District of Columbia’s building 
code and zoning laws. 

To get the full use of the site, it 
was necessary to occupy as much of 
the land as possible and to build 
as high as the law would permit. Ac- 
cording to District of Columbia 
regulations, the new structure could 
be eight stories high, but the exist- 
ing structure, which had to be in- 
corporated, was only seven stories 
high. 

Since the floors would not line up 
in the old and new sections, the 
horizontal lines could not be em- 
phasized in designing the building's 
outside appearance. The logical so- 
lution was to accent the vertical 
lines. This was done by facing the 
upright supporting columns with 
narrow bands of white marble, 
which weathers well and is used in 
many of the government buildings 
in Washington. 

Panels of glass were used solidly 
between these vertical white bands 
to accent the structural frame and 
to insure maximum light. The glass 
is a soft blue-green, which cuts down 
glare and also eliminates a large 


which are explained in the article. 


percentage of the sun’s heat rays. 
This treatment of glass and marble 
bands gives the outside of the NEA 
Center a clean, calm, straightfor- 
ward appearance. 

Since the NEA Center is pri- 
marily a working building, the in- 
terior had to be planned around 
the diverse functions of the NEA 
with its 30 departments and numer- 
ous additional commissions and 
committees. The careful study your 
staff made of the working require- 
ments of this great national organi- 
zation is what made it possible for 
the architects to work out a success- 
ful plan. 

The problem of how to house 
some 600 NEA workers on the same 
site as that on which a new build- 
ing was being constructed was dealt 
with in this way: The building plan 
was divided into three units, and as 
each of these was being built or re- 
built, the other two would be oc- 
cupied by the NEA workers. Unit 
1 (an entirely new section) has 
been completed and occupied, and 
work is well underway on Unit 2, 
which is scheduled to be ready for 
occupancy early next year. [See 
photo. ]} 


Since the interior has been 
planned to fit the working staff, it 
can only be appreciated if it is 
viewed while the staff is in action. 
I hope all of you will have the op- 
portunity to see your new NEA 
Center as a functioning institution. 


+ # 
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kh ducating Women 
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for a Changing World 


KATE HEVNER MUELLER 


HY do we feel today that the 
WV caacaten of women consti- 
tutes a special problem? Why is 
there so much controversy, such 
widespread discussion, such a flood 
of fantastic suggestions and emo- 
tional arguments? 

One important reason is that sex 
differences are so little undersiood 
and so ridiculously distorted in the 
minds of both the layman and the 
professional educator. No one both- 
ers to find out what “Modern 
Woman” is actually like, because 
everyone is so sure that he already 
knows. 

The mothers, aunts, wives, daugh- 
ters, sisters—-we know them all 
intimately and at length. We 
also know women as teachers, typ- 
ists, waitresses, actresses, shoppers, 
church-goers, car-drivers, hostesses, 
and voters. 

Are women really mysterious, ten- 
der, helpless, unpredictable? Or 
do they merely become what the 
men of the world expect them to 
be? Have they found that they get 
along better and faster when they 
keep up the pretenses? If so, what 
happens to a woman’s personality 
after years of pretending? 

On the other hand, if she refuses 
to pretend despite the world’s 
expectations, will she be strong, 
serene, and successful—or merely 
grim, flat-heeled, and nasty? 

About themselves, women are as 
befuddled as men, perhaps even 
more so. It is clear, therefore, that 
unraveling the educational prob- 
lems of women begins with a true 
understanding of sex differences. 

In how many ways do men and 

Dr. Mueller treats this topic more 
extensively in her book, Educating 
Women for a Changing World, pub- 
lished in 1954 by the University of 
Minnesota Press. She is professor of 
education at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, and associate editor of 
the Journal of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, NEA. 
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women differ? What are the causes 
of these differences? And most im- 
portant, are these differences sig- 
nificant in our society today? 


As THE new science of psychology 
developed in the early years of our 
century, it tried to find the one 
statistically undeniable answer to 
this question: Are there intellec- 
tual, emotional, personality differ- 
ences between men and women? 

The most recent, most elaborate 
studies reiterate the early conclu- 
sions: (1) These differences are 
infinitesimally small, and (2) they 
are accounted for sociologically 
rather than psychologically. That is, 
the original potentialities of boys 
and girls are soon molded ‘by the 
attitudes and expectations of their 
environment. 

Physical differences are more 
easily measured, and there is no 
denying that men are stronger. 
Pound for pound they have always 
had more force and energy. But in 
our society, strength is no longer of 
much economic or social advantage. 
Technology, electricity, machines, 
and gadgets have given women as 
long a reach and as powerful a 
punch as men. 

Endurance, on the other hand, 
has acquired much more impor- 
tance, and in resistance to disease, 
women have the distinct advantage. 
Today women live longer than men 
by an average of some five or six 
years. This is perhaps largely be- 
cause the diseases peculiar to 
women are better under our control 
than the typical diseases of men, 
such as heart disease, stomach ul- 
cers, and lung cancers. é 

In the case of the one very obvi- 
ous physical difference, the child- 
bearing function of women, schol- 
ars are in general agreement that 
it is especially the social implica- 
tions, such as the enforced absence 





























from the working world, which give 
this factor real significance. In this 
view, child-rearing becomes a social 
rather than a physical liability (or 
advantage) which obviously can be 
shared by the men. If at the birth 
of the child, the father assumed 
equal responsibility with the moth- 
er for all the details of its care and 
for its personal, intellectual, and 
social training, the whole pattern 
of women’s life and learning would 
be greatly simplified. 

Anthropologists have pointed out 
that so many of the virtues—pa- 
tience, gentleness, kindness, fidelity, 
tact—have been given, especially in 
the nineteenth century, a distinctly 
feminine flavor. Man proclaimed 
his greatest virility when he flouted 
them, but he could never quite 
square his adult conscience with his 
childhood (and therefore femi- 
nine) ideals. The sharing of re- 
sponsibilities for child rearing 
would give the needed masculine 
prestige to these virtues. 


C.ornes constitute one of the so- 
cial sex differences. Clothes not only 
“make the man,” they make prob- 
ably the greatest social difference 
between the male and the female. 
Woman's dress is her autograph, 
her price tag, her ammunition. 
Woman's personality is not only re- 
vealed, it is frankly nourished by 
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her clothes. She is happy, poised, 
witty, in proportion as her clothes 
are new and becoming, if not costly. 

No personal style of dressing, no 
method of buying and caring for 
clothes, can be as simple for women 
as for men. This affects working 
efficiency, interests, attitudes. 

And the greatest calamity is that 
there is no escape: Custom decrees 
that the successful woman declare 
herself by her elegant and fragile 
clothes. To be attractive to men, 
to be partnered, wooed, and blan- 
dished, she must approximate fash- 
ion’s latest models. 

Yet, dress for both men and 
women is slowly evolving in the 
direction of informality, efficiency, 
comfort, and convenience. Women 
are showing less color, diversity, 
individuality, and elegance; men 
are showing more. 


Psycuotocists have discovered 
that the “masculine character” has 
more self-assertion, aggressiveness, 
hardihood, fearlessness, and also 
more bluntness of manner, lan- 
guage, and sentiment. The “femi- 
nine character” is more compassion- 
ate, timid, fastidious, esthetically 
sensitive, probably more emotional, 
and certainly more severely moral- 
istic. 

But there is a great deal of over- 
lapping of these traits in the two 
sexes; the well-educated woman 
tends to have more of this mascu- 
linity than the average woman, and 
the cultured and educated man is 
strong on the “feminine traits.” 

In other words, as the woman 
rises in the educational world and 
uses her training to acquire male 
job experience, her interests and 
her temperament tend to follow the 
patterns of men. How could it be 
otherwise when she associates with 
them more frequently, when suc- 
cessful competition requires that 
she learn their attitudes and meth- 
ods? 

Likewise, as the man climbs the 
educational ladder, profiting by his 
cultural as well as his professional 
studies, when he has more time and 
money for the leisure activities— 
travel, theater, music—his mental 
habits fall into the “feminine” pat- 
terns. Education draws the sexes to- 
gether—makes men more like wom- 
en and women more like men. 
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As they grow from adolescence to 
later maturity in our society, men 
and women differ not at all in their 
intellectual capacities, very little 
in their attitudes and personal traits 
(and these differences may be traced 
to social factors) , but very much in 
the patterns of their life activities, 
and most of all in their public op- 
portunities. 

The differences in social patterns 
in the lives of men and women are 
primarily in the fewer working 
years for women and the limited 
opportunities which are available 
to them. The woman’s problem is 
sometimes defined as “achieving a 
proper balance between her home- 
making-child-rearing functions and 
her function as gainful, productive 
worker.” 


Topay a large proportion of the 
younger generations of women 
work. Under present economic con- 
ditions, many women must work. 
Obviously, woman is both pushed 
and pulled into the labor force. 

The pull is the attractive wages 
under good working conditions, 
which are at a maximum in boom 
periods. Today, good jobs for wom- 
en are plentiful in metropolitan 
areas; this is especially true for 
younger women, particularly for 
those who are unmarried and free 
to move from place to place. 

The push is economic necessity. 
In an era of high prices, one pay 
check is often insufficient to meet 
family needs, and women fre- 
quently turn to an outside job to 
bring in the extra money needed to 
maintain current high standards of 
living and leisure. 

Women have always contributed 
by their labor to the economics of 
home life. In earlier days, they did 
it by spinning and weaving, sewing 
and canning. Modern woman makes 
her contribution by going outside 
the home to earn the cash needed 
to buy goods produced outside the 
home. 


Here, then, is the second crucial 
factor in the education of women: 
The world has changed. The civic, 
political, economic, industrial, in- 
ternational world has changed radi- 
cally and rapidly; but the changes 
are slow in reaching the teacher 
and the child in the classroom, slow 





to waken the minds and kindle the 
spirits of the complacent women, 
slow to break down the resistances 
of the reluctant men. 

Women cannot go back to seek 
more useful and significant work in 
the household or in the family. No 
one group in any society can reverse 
its own inevitable trends. 

Technological improvements re- 
lease the woman from home tasks. 
She gets diaper service. She buys 
her food—fresh, canned, or frozen— 
at streamlined supermarkets. She is 
able to purchase handsome ready- 
made clothes for herself and all her 
family. The time thus saved enables 
her to do outside work—to design 
or sell clothes commercially, to do 
social-service work, or to teach 
school. 

She no longer lives in the 13- 
room family homestead full of de- 
pendent uncles and aunts and chil- 
dren. She lives, rather, in an effi- 
cient little home, and the last of her 
two and seven-tenths children is 
born when she is less than 30 years 
old. Quite understandably she feels 
the urge for self-fulfillment outside 
the four walls of her home. 

Mass production has opened 
many old and new jobs for the 
erstwhile housewife. Electric motors 
have taken the place of brawn and 
muscle and have eliminated one of 
the greatest sources of her former 
unequal competition with men. 

It is men who have taken the 
drudgery out of the home and 
streamlined it in the factory. This 
is a good thing, but now men must 
arrange a new division of labor for 
the sexes, must create new, eco- 
nomically sound patterns for men 
and for women in modern living. 

For the economists tell us our in- 
dustrial revolution, which has been 
rolling along for more than a cen- 
tury, is as nothing compared with 
a newer and bigger revolution now 
almost upon us and recently bap- 
tized with its official name, Auto- 
mation. 

This new revolution with all its 
technical wonders of thinking ma- 
chines and cybernetics will pro- 
foundly change our existence. The 
problems it will create will be not 
so much those of production and 
employment, but those of consum- 
ing and enjoying, of leisure and 
learning and creating. 
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Our world of ideas and values 
has also changed. It is not only the 
job and the earnings, but woman’s 
mind and spirit which are at stake. 
Her needs and motivations are the 
same as man’s; she suffers just as he 

» would suffer if society said to him: 
“Because of your sex we shall pay 
you less (on the average $1000 a 
year less) for the same work, and we 
will not allow you to be promoted 





as your accomplishment deserves. 
The best jobs we resérve for the 
other sex.” 

Man has the dominant voice in 
determining the values and goals 
of society, and he has the freedom 
to pursue them. All his activities 
lead to highly prized rewards—bet- 
ter salaries, steady advancement, 
travel and new experiences, the sat- 
isfaction of planning and experi- 
menting with projects, of entering 
into public controversy and manip- 
ulating events, and the ultimate 
triumph of personal maturity, of 
security in self-fulfilment. But the 
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woman can participate in these re- 
wards and objectives only partially, 
unequally, or indirectly, and there- 
fore her personality is damaged. 
Whenever there is no give-and- 
take between the human potential- 
ities and the given society, there is 
no corresponding inner unfolding, 
no insight. Modern woman feels the 
same urge as man to create, to 
achieve, to surpass; she subscribes 
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to his values, admires his risks, em- 
braces his goals. How artificial, how 
antiquated, how inefficient to keep 
singing the old chant: “Woman’s 
place is in the home.” 


Tuese, then, are the two basic 
difficulties in planning educational 
programs for women: widespread 
misunderstandings about the true 
differences between the sexes, and 
slow acceptance of the rapid 
changes in the world of economic 
practices and social satisfactions. 

Intellectual or personality differ- 
ences once held to be inherent in 


males and females are now under- 
stood to be the result of social pres- 
sures, of societal attitudes carefully 
fostered over many generations. 
Men can be as charming, modest, 
tender, as women. Women can be 
as aggressive, objective, and efficient 
as men. 

Babies will love being fed and 
washed and lullabied by their fa- 
thers. Nobody wants mothers to get 
out of the home, but everybody 
wants the fathers to get into it. 
Atoms and automation will give 
both of them the long leisure hours 
to build and enjoy their home life 
together. 

Women. must be educated to 
understand the true nature of sex 
differences. It might seem, there- 
fore, that women need especially 
the study of psychology, biology, 
and genetics. 


Burt important as it is for women 
to understand statistical proofs and 
physiological structures, it is far 
more important for them to under- 
stand history and literature. Not the 
history of battles and dynasties, not 
a literature of plots and heroines— 
but rather the cultures and ideol- 
ogies, in their slow and eloquent 
unfolding, their ecstasies and frus- 
trations, their growing pains and 
successes, their reverses and misad- 
ventures. 

Only within our own century 
have the social scientists made it 
possible for women to view them- 
selves in their proper stature. We 
cannot resent, altho we can now rec- 
ognize, the ancient errors of Pythag- 
oras, St. Paul, and Tolstoi, and of 
Blackstone who codified the laws. 
They lacked today’s information in 
physical science, psychological in- 
sights, methods of social analysis, 
and anthropological perspectives. 
Now, however, this knowledge is 
available, and the old myths and 
attitudes are our most vicious deter- 
rents to a healthy society. 

Women must take the lead in all 
these studies, in propagating the 
new views and attitudes, for after 
all, the most important problem in 
women’s education will always be 
the education of the men. #+ # 


Dr. Mueller’s article should evoke some 
lively reactions from members of both 
sexes. The Journal invites its readers to 
send in their comments. 
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Ov JuLy 28, 1955, at the end of 
the first session of the 84th 
Congress, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor reported HR- 
7535. This bill was introduced by 
Representative Augustine B. Kelley 
(D-Pa.) “to authorize federal as- 
sistance to the states and local 
communities in financing an ex- 
panded program of school construc- 
tion so as to eliminate the national 
shortage of classrooms.” 

The House of Representatives 
took no action on HR7535 before it 
adjourned, but the bill will be part 
of the pending order of business of 
the House when it reconvenes in 
January. The President and Con- 
gressional leaders of both parties 
have indicated that school legisla- 
tion will be a priority item in 1956. 

Before HR7535 can be passed by 
the House, two steps must be taken. 

First, the Committee on Rules 
must report a special resolution 
making it in order for the House 
to consider HR7535. Second, a ma- 
jority of the 435 members of the 
House must be sufficiently con- 
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vinced of the importance of school- 
construction legislation to vote ap- 
proval of HR7535. 


W hat is HR7535? 


During the first session of the 
84th Congress, more than 30 bills 
were introduced in the House of 
Representatives proposing that the 
federal government assist the states 
and local school] districts with their 
school-building problems. HR7535 
is a compromise bill developed by a 
special subcommittee of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee head- 
ed by Representative Kelley of 
Pennsylvania (see picture of sub- 
committee and staff, below) . 

On the one hand, it includes 
some of the bond-purchasing and 
school-building-authority features 
proposed by President Eisenhower 
in a special message to Congress. 
On the other hand, it authorizes 
substantial grants-in-aid to the 
states along the lines of flat grant 
bills introduced by Representatives 
Carroll D. Kearns (R-Pa.) and 
Cleveland M. Bailey (D-W. Va.) 


What Will HR7535 Do? 


The Kelley bill provides three 
avenues by which federal assistance 
can be extended for construction of 
school buildings: 

1. The bill authorizes grants-in- 
aid totaling $1.6 billion at the rate 
of $400 million per year for four 
years. Each state would receive 
$11.30 annually per school - age 
child. 

2. The bill authorizes creation 
of a $750 million revolving fund 
for federal purchase of bonds of 
school districts unable to seli their 
bonds at reasonable rates. 

3. The bill authorizes the federal 
government to make advances to 
reserve funds of state school-financ- 
ing agencies, which would in turn 
construct school buildings to be 
rented to local school districts. 

—NEA Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations. (If you want 
to know more about HR7535, write 
for a copy of Now Is the Time, 
available free from the division, 
NEA headquarters. #+ # 


Here are the subcommittee and the staff on school construc- 
tion of the House Committee on Education and Labor, which 
recommended the Kelley school-construction bill, HR7535 


Subcommittee: Back row, left to right—Frank Thompson, 
Jr., N.J.; Phil M. Landrum, Ga.; Carl Elliott, Ala., author of 
HR1565; Cleveland M. Bailey, W. Va., author of HR15; Augus- 
tine B. Kelley, Pa., chairman of subcommittee and author of 


HR7535; Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., Pa., author of HR3824; 
Ralph W. Gwinn, N.Y.; Carroll D. Kearns, Pa., author of 
HRI4; Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., N.J., author of HR764 and 
HR3770. 

Staff: Front row, left to right—Edward A. McCabe, general 
counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, chief investigator; Fred G. 
Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minority clerk; Robert 
L. Cardon, counsel. 
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GOOD TEACHING-FoR Wy? 


Are your school curriculum and. instruction up-to-date? 


I THINK the time has come for 
school people to re-examine 
their interpretation of the generally 
accepted view that the schools be- 
long to the people and that teachers 
are public servants. 

The public schools are the legal- 
ly constituted agency of the people 
designed to offer to children and 
youth a program of education 
which would be extremely difficult 
to provide thru individual or small- 
group endeavor. The people look 
upon education as an indispensable 
instrument in preserving and ad- 
vancing American democracy. 

Curriculum and instruction re- 
quire professional competence. 
Schoolmen have the responsibility 
of developing educational programs 
and teaching practices consistent 
with the values, principles, and 
goals inherent in a democracy and 
democratic education. School ad- 
ministrators and teachers are ex- 
pected to be students of democracy 
and societal change and to design, 
after comprehensive study, a cur- 
riculum and instruction which will 
serve the developmental needs of 
children and youth. In addition, 
school people are expected to pre- 
sent their recommendations to par- 
ents and laymen for evaluation. 

Final decision on the objectives 
and programs of public education 
resides with the people and their 
elected representatives. However, 
school people perform a valuable 
service to the public when they ac- 
cept active leadership in formula- 
ting the kind of educational pro- 
gram that will prepare young peo- 
ple for informed, responsible, and 
productive living in the complex 
and challenging second half of the 
twentieth century. 


Dr. McSwain is dean of the School of 
Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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E. T. McSWAIN 


The public schools are depend- 
ent upon the vision, courage, and 
leadership of all members of the 
teaching profession and upon the 
support of an informed public. 


Durinc the next decade, there 
will be an increase in enrolment 
in both elementary and secondary 
schools. Altho the need for ade- 
quate housing and equipment is 
crucial, the values to be gained 
from additional physical and in- 
structional facilities will depend on 
the quality of the curriculum and 
the classroom teaching. Continued 
improvement in the educational 
program is as important as an ex- 
panded building program. 

Improvement in curriculum and 
instruction calls for conceptual 
vision and professional leadership 
from the school superintendent. 
School administrators have the 
major opportunity to assist teachers 
and parents in understanding 
philosophical and psychological 
concepts which sustain good teach- 
ing. It is reasonable to expect that 
administrators should be capable of 
assuming professional leadership in 
these areas as well as in matters of 
school construction and finances. 

Curriculum and instruction must 
be appraised and revised in relation 
to the society in which pupils live. 
People today expect improved prod- 
ucts in industry and commerce. A 
1956 radio, automobile, or tele- 
vision set is supposed to be better 
than last year’s model. Young peo- 
ple deserve an improved school 
program. School people should ask 
themselves, “Is our curriculum an 
up-to-date model? For what age of 
living does it prepare?” 

The emphasis in teaching science 
should be on inquiry, experimenta- 
tion, and tested findings rather than 
on mere memorization of mechani- 


cal skills and isolated technical 
facts. Pupils should also be en- 
couraged to apply the method of 
scientific inquiry and experimen- 
tation in other subjects. 

A highly industrialized society 
has a greater need for a meaningful 
understanding of what may be 
called basic mathematics. Schools 
can serve the needs of society by 
helping more pupils to discover in- 
terests in the field of mathematics. 
Teachers in all grades should moti- 
vate and assist pupils in discover- 
ing, learning, and applying mathe- 
matical meanings, principles, and 
computational operations. 

Improvements which have been 
made in the teaching of language 
and the social studies have main- 
tained desired standards in learning 
and have given pupils a better un- 
derstanding of their meaning and 
functional value, both in personal 
and community situations. 


Tue ideas and values in democ- 
racy must be discovered and learned 
by each new generation. Good 
teaching provides situations and re- 
sources in which young people may 
come to understand the meanings 
and values of democracy as experi- 
enced in living and as found in the 
recorded thinking and achieve- 
ments of men and women. 

Classroom activities and instruc- 
tion are planned to help pupils un- 
derstand the interdependent rela- 
tionship between freedom and re- 
sponsibility. Freedom to learn pro- 
duces little unless each pupil ac- 
cepts responsibility for his role in 
self-education. 

Freedom to share with teachers 
and pupils in planning various 
classroom activities involves willing- 
ness to accept responsibility for 
maintaining the standards which 
insure obtaining the desired goals 
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and outcomes. Group and self-dis- 
cipline come to be more productive 
than teacher-imposed authority. 

A well-balanced curriculum and 
good teaching provide young peo- 
ple with the resources to study and 
to understand better such factors 
as growth in population; mass 
media of communication; develop- 
ments in management-labor rela- 
tions; the increased speed and scope 
of modern transportation; prob- 
lems and trends in industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and govern- 
ment. To be effective, curriculum 
and instruction must enable young 
people to become socially literate. 
The real test of education is the 
change produced in the personal 
and social living of the learner. 

Education for a better under- 
standing of the people and coun- 
tries in other parts of the world is 
an objective in good teaching. 
An understanding of the people, 
environments, and governments in 
Asia, Africa, or South America is as 
essential today as a similar knowl- 
edge of the European area. 

A socially designed curriculum 
offers young people opportunity to 
discuss controversial issues and to 
study about such organizations and 
programs as United Nations, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
the Point-Four Program. Good 
teaching strives to reveal by ex- 
ample the meaning and function 
of moral and spiritual values and 
to help young people in under- 
standing that the welfare of people 
and society will advance as more 
citizens apply these values in daily 
thought, language, and action. 


Scuoot people have reason to be 
proud of the efforts and results of 
good teaching in the schools during 
the past several decades. With con- 
fidence, courage, and mutual ac- 
tion, they may attain greater 
achievements during the next dec- 
ade. Administrators and teachers 
are responsible for the curriculum 
in each school system. + + 


Reprints are still available of “Together 
We Build,’ a series of four articles deal- 
ing with the ative planning of 
better school facilities. The articles, which 
origi ared in the February-May 
1955 issues of the NEA Journal, were 
coordinated by Helen Heffernan of the 
California State tment of Educa 
tion. Each set of reprints is 15¢; 
quantity ‘discounts. Order from NEA. 
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LEADERSHIP CAMP 


CHARLES McNEAL 


T Is something to be first in a 
I venture. In the fall of 1953 the 
Youngstown Education Association 
planned and held an October week- 
end camp conference for its mem- 
bers, thus becoming the first Ohio 
local to attempt and carry thru 
such a program. 

Past President Milton Heckman 
had long proposed that we do some- 
thing of the kind, but hardly any- 
one believed it would attract 
enough teachers to pay expenses. 
Finally the executive committee, 
becoming either optimistic or reck- 
less, moved to sponsor the project. 
Kendall Datson, then association 
president, was the leader, and Ken- 
neth Schafer was director of this 
first camp. 

Looking back after three success- 
ful meetings, we can see how right 
we were in going ahead with the 
venture. 


Our camp site is Camp Muskin- 
gum, part of a former CCC conser- 
vation area southwest of Youngs- 
town. The program there is self- 
supporting and offers a lot for a 
little. For $10 a teacher gets six 
meals, two nights’ lodging, much 
fun, and the inspiration of a pro- 
fessional workshop. 

All this and a lovely Ohio land- 
scape too! Densely wooded hills 


aglow with autumn hues slope ° 


down and surround a long, narrow 
lake. Recreation and assembly halls, 
barracks and dining room are 
housed in log buildings on the 
terraced hillside. We have to rough 
it a little, but no one minds a short 
stint of that. 

Each year there are three general 
meetings and four panel discussions 
on weekends with time for devo- 
tions on Sunday morning. 

Our national and state organiza- 
tions help by sending talented 
speakers. Members of the Youngs- 





Mr. McNeal is a teacher of English in 
Princeton Junior High School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. He was program director 
for this year’s YEA camp conference. 
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town Board of Education give the 
best kind of moral support—they 
not only attend but also serve as 
panel members. 

So far we have been able to afford 
only one paid speaker each year. 
Altho fees are small and the camp 
not easily reached, men of wit and 
eloquence somehow manage to get 
there and make memorable ad- 
dresses. 

YEA members serve as planners, 
presiders, and consultants. Our 
panel subjects may be general, such 
as “Public Relations” and ‘Teacher 
Morale” or limited, such as “The 
School Assembly Program.” In 
either case, facts and arguments 
quickly become localized, thus 
making our deliberations some- 
thing better than mere academic 
games. The talk is frank, and tones 
range from acidulous dissent to 
amiable agreement. 

There is plenty of time for fun. 
The lake affords opportunity for 
boating, swimming, and fishing. A 
hike along marked trails attracts 
nature lovers. Square dancing fol- 
lows the programs on Friday and 
Saturday evenings. There is group 
singing too, and not a polite, half- 
hearted humming, but a great sym- 
phony of sound, harmonious and 
inspiring. 


F or those who don’t attend state 
and national conventions, the camp 
gives an opportunity to meet profes- 
sional officers and staff workers who 
hitherto have been just names and 
pictures in the journals. 

And camp members gain a great 
deal from associating with each 
other in a setting of this kind. 
There is a spirit developed by such 
comradeship that is hard to define. 
At the final meeting, when the 
group sings “We are Climbing 
Jacob’s Ladder,” one almost feels 
that his feet are on the rungs. + + 
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OUR] =i sSOCIATIONS 


William G. Carr discusses 


HAVE been told by New Yorkers, 
I to whom glimpsing the Statue 
of Liberty’s uplifted torch is a nor- 
mal, daily experience, that they 
have never really seen the statue 
until they went abroad and re- 
turned. 

Just as the sight of the Statue of 
Liberty in New York harbor gives 
the returning traveler a new and 
unexpected feeling of appreciation, 
so every opportunity to compare 
our American institutions with 


those of other countries gives us a 
chance to deepen our understand- 
ing of both. 

Because of a combination of cir- 
cumstances, partly planned and 
partly accidental, I have had an un- 
usual opportunity in the past 20 


years to learn about the teachers or- 
ganizations of other countries. I 
know their staffs and officers; I see 
their publications regularly; I have 
often attended their conventions 
and other meetings. 


Tere are three marked charac- 
teristics of professional organiza- 
tions of educators in the United 
States. 

1. Our professional organizations 
regard the entire educational serv- 
ice as a single unit. 

2. We enjoy a large measure of 
independence and professional re- 
sponsibility in our organizations. 

3. We are the beneficiaries of an 
immense amount of volunteer serv- 
ice, freely and efficiently given by 
members and leaders of our local, 
state, and national organizations. 

Teachers organizations in the 
United States are not the only ones 
that enjoy these characteristics. 
They exist to varying degrees in 
other parts of the world. In no 
other country, however, do these 
three characteristics of inclusive- 
ness, independence, and voluntary 


Dr. Carr is NEA executive secretary. 
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effort combine with the scope and 
strength that they do in profession- 
al organizations of educators in the 
United States. 


Inclusive organizations—In many 
other countries, particularly in Eu- 
rope, a sharp line divides the ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers. 
This division is so marked that in 
several languages there are differ- 
ent words that apply to elementary 
and secondary teachers. 

They are typically trained in 
quite different ways by entirely sep- 
arate institutions. They regard 
themselves in many cases as com- 
petitors for public support and at- 
tention. They are organized sepa- 
rately. Sometimes these separate or- 
ganizations gain some measure of 
cooperation on matters of common 
concern. Sometimes they are ar- 
rayed against each other in more or 
less open hostility. 

This elementary-secondary divi- 
sion is only one of many. There are 
countries where teachers are organ- 
ized exclusively in terms of religion, 
so that there are different profes- 
sional organizations for the teach- 
ers of the different religious faiths. 
There are other countries in which 
teachers are organized by political 
parties. In still other cases, the men 
and women teachers are separately 
organized. 

The gulf between teachers organ- 
izations in the elementary schools 
on the one hand and in the institu- 
tions of higher education on the 
other, which is gradually and hap- 
pily being closed in our country, is 
regarded as natural and permanent 
in almost every other part of the 
world. 

Our principle that all members 
of the educational service—teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators, re- 
search workers, persons engaged in 
teacher education, and all the rest 
—can belong to a single organiza- 


. 


tion with appropriate arrangements 
for attention to their special fields 
of interest and responsibility is one 
that strikes teachers in many other 
parts of the world as an impossible 
ideal. 

Our colleagues in other lands 
would like to attain that ideal. But 
for historical and other reasons they 
despair of achieving it. They look 
upon our teachers organizations 
with respect and sometimes with 
envy because we have essential uni- 
ty of professional structure in 
which each person counts as one— 
never more and never less. 


Independence—Our professional 
associations are independent. Be- 
cause of this independence, we ac- 
tually obtain far better cooperation 
between the teachers and other seg- 
ments of the population than is 
common in many other countries. 
Being free of entangling structural 
alliances, standing firmly on our 
rights and responsibilities as mem- 
bers of a united profession, we can 
and we do cooperate with all seg- 
ments of society. 

In most of the English-speaking 
countries and in some others, a sub- 
stantial amount of such independ- 
ence exists. Elsewhere, we find in- 
stances of complete dependence of 
the teachers organizations upon the 
government. In other cases, the 
teachers organizations deliberately 
make their policies dependent on 
some other unit of society—eco- 
nomic, political, social, or religious. 

Precisely because we avoid an ex- 
clusive alliance with any one group, 
we are able to get the help of all 
groups that are working sincerely in 
behalf of better schools and better 
conditions for teachers. This inde- 
pendence is one of our most pre- 
cious assets. 

The effectiveness of our teachers 
organizations, in improving either 
the quality of educational service 
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or the status of the teaching pro- 
fession, would be substantially re- 
duced if we should ever lose this 
organizational integrity. I do not 
think it is merely nationalistic 
boasting to say that the independ- 
ent teachers organizations of the 
United States command respect and 
achieve results to a degree unsur- 
passed by any teachers organiza- 
tions in other countries and 
equalled by very few. 


Voluntary effort—The third dis- 
tinctive characteristic of our pro- 
fession—the willingness of teachers 
to work together voluntarily — is 
more difficult to define and describe 
than the other two. That it exists 
abundantly in the United States is 
obvious enough. Indeed it is so ob- 
vious that we often forget it. 

The way in which NEA members 
voluntarily work for the advance- 
ment of the Association, for the re- 
cruitment of new members, for the 
shaping of educational policy, for 
the preparation of professional arti- 
cles; the way in which they attend 
organizational and professional 
meetings and contribute both time 
and money to their joint profession- 
al undertakings—all of these things 
cause at first disbelief, next amaze- 
ment, and finally unqualified admi- 
ration in the minds of our visitors 
and friends from other countries. 


ALexis DE TocqQueEvILLe, that gift- 
ed French observer who visited our 
country about 100 years ago, point- 
ed out in his great book entitled 
Democracy in America the unparal- 
leled power and responsibility of 
voluntary organizations in the new- 
ly established republic. At one point 
he remarked: “Wherever at the 
head of some new undertaking you 
see the government in France, or a 
man of rank in England, in the 
United States you will be sure to 
find an association.” His observa- 
tion has equal validity today. 

This practice is exemplified in no 
field better than in the all-inclusive, 
independent, professional associa- 
tions in the field of education. 
These associations still need many 
improvements. Much can be 
learned from the experience of 
other lands. But the great advan- 
tages we already possess should be 
retained as a sound basis for future 
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Politics Is Our Business 


... Says the NEA Citizenship Committee 


Webster defines a politician as “one versed or experi- 
enced in the art of government.” In this sense each citizen 
in a self-governing nation has an obligation to be a 
politician. And teachers ought to lead in interest and 


knowledge of politics. 


“IN appiTION to being a Senator, 
legislator, errand girl, ambassador, 
and investigator, I am one other 
thing — a politician,’ Margaret 
Chase Smith said to a graduating 
class. And, she asked, what could be 
more honorable and important 
than being just that? Needed from 
all graduates, she said, is independ- 
ent, constructive, and articulate 
thinking “translated into action at 
the polls and in everyday life.” 

In 1954-55, the NEA Citizenship 
Committee worked with 140 widely 
scattered local associations that had 
agreed to serve as pilot citizenship 
groups. These associations did a 
wonderful job promoting better 
citizenship. In some cases, evidence 
suggests that the citizenship climate 
of whole counties was changed by 
the work of teachers thru their pilot 
projects. 

But when some of the outstand- 
ing associations began a systematic 
check with registrars and voting 
officials, they found a high percent- 
age of teachers “not on the books.” 
(In almost all cases, the percentage 
of teachers registered was higher 
than the national average for all 
citizens, but still far from perfect.) 
For example, one association active 
in promoting legislative programs 
discovered that 29% of its own 
members were not registered — at 
least not locally. 

Members of another association, 
testing their knowledge of local 
government, structure, and current 
officials, found it so slight that they 
got a newspaper headline, “Oops, 
Kids, Teachers Rate Big Big ‘F’ in 
Exam on Civics.” (Mitigating cir- 
cumstances: a high percentage of 
new teachers in a fast-growing com- 
munity) But that wise association 
acknowledged publicly its igno- 
rance and got busy on preparing a 
helpful local-government manual. 

In one community only four 
teachers attended a meeting which 
had been arranged for candidates to 


answer questions on issues, altho a 
month later a hundred times that 
many were clamoring for action 
from successful candidates. (Teach- 
ers work hard on school levies and 
education bills. Are they inclined 
to overlook the importance of pre- 
election, pre-crisis efforts?) 

Studying the above reports, the 
NEA Citizenship Committee at its 
September meeting decided it is 
time for teachers to take a new look 
at themselves as political citizens. 
The November NEA JourNnat car- 
ried the first of the committee’s 
work focused on this objective, a 
centerspread on “Voter Registra- 
tion.” The second of the ‘series, 
“Election Day: Laws and Prac- 
tices,” appears in this month’s 
JourNAL. In this issue, also, is a 
story of the inservice work of the 
Maryland State Teachers Associa- 
tion, “IMPA,” on page 579. 

In the February JOURNAL, a cen- 
terspread quiz is scheduled on the 
teacher’s citizenship quotient. 

To give further assistance in this 
area, the Citizenship Committee has 
drawn from last year’s citizenship 
pilot projects a series of local-asso- 
ciation civic practices. Sample prac- 
tices: Who Votes—a plan for an an- 
nal voting check on school person- 
nel; Legislative Lines—preparation 
of a map of state and national leg- 
islative districts and current repre- 
sentatives. 

Put your name on the list for 
copies of these practices for your as- 
sociation. Write the committee at 
NEA headquarters. 

The committee thinks that every 
local will want to set as its number- 
one annual priority, the following 
elementary citizenship practices for 
every teacher: 

To register 

To inform himself about issues 
and about current officials and rep- 
resentatives—local, state, and na- 
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To vote regularly. 
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Junior High-School Poets 


can with direction develop 


real originality of expression. 


WILLIAM CORASICK 


I saw the ocean in the night, 
Burst bottles of blue champagne 
on rocks. ... 


I was delighted to find poetic 
imagery like this in a series of 
verses written by students in my 
ninth-grade English classes. The 
children varied widely in intelli- 
gence. Some were above average, 
but others had IQs as low as 65 
and were rated as “difficult to 


’ handle.” 


My first step was to develop a 
desire for poetic self-expression in 
the minds of these boys and girls. 

I began a series of eight lessons 
by telling my students to relax and 
simply enjoy the poems that I was 
about to read to them. I hoped 
that my appreciation of poetry 
would give life and meaning to the 
selections I read. I made no com- 
ments about the poems and asked 
for none from the children, but 
welcomed spontaneous reactions. 

In the second session, I opened 
a discussion of how human beings 
need to express themselves thru cre- 
ative effort and the ways in which 
people can get more meaning out of 
life. In trying to translate my 
knowledge in terms of the children’s 
experiences, I was completely sin- 
cere, as I feel this is a key to success 
in stimulating children to honest 
thinking. 

The children willingly involved 
themselves in this discussion, which 
extended into the third period of 
the project. Then, after discussing 
the kinds of things they might want 
to write about, they decided they 
were ready to begin writing their 
own poetry. 


Narvrer in its varying moods was 
a favorite topic. 


Mr. Corasick teaches English in Fitz- 
simmons Junior High Sc in Phil- 
adelphia. 
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Hail is like the banging of a mil- 
lion little thimbles, 

Yet it rumbles like the hoofbeats 
of stampeding horses. 

It looks like tiny rocks falling from 
the heavens. 

It pushes the clouds and paints the 
sky black. 

As it hits the ground, it spits with 
the tongues of devils 

Who want to cover the earth with 
fire that sizzles on ice. 


® 
The damp hand clamped its power 
over the city. 
Gray and dull the stillness came 
down. 
Lights disappeared 
blown out 
And the fog silently spun its web 
Thru every nook and cranny, 
Breathing heavily while it worked. 
® 
When I look up at the sky I get 
the feeling that I’m protected 
By a great cover of blue. 
It’s a warm feeling—as if I were 
in my mother’s arms. 


like candles 


Various means of transportation 
proved to be appealing subjects, 
too: 


Black as the night, rugged as the 
mountains, fast as a bird, 

Rolling on cold steel rails, its 
whistle breaks the air— 

“Look out or I'll crash you, smash 
you, I'll leave you in pain.” 
The steam burns like a bullet in its 

iron belly. 

Like a bullet it has beaten 
golden clock on the wall. 
And now it stands, a timid, puffing 

engine with its work done. 
® 
The trolley rumbles like a lion 
down the street. 
It gulps the people at each corner, 
Then sweeps along recklessly, and 
you step back with fear, 


the 


Wondering what would happen if 
the controls should break. 


Most of the poems were written 
in terms of the children’s own feel- 
ings and experiences: 


When I am alone, thoughts beat on 
my brain 

With the loudness of a beaten hol- 
low drum. 

They seem to fly from the prison of 
my mind. 

The good ones make me jump with 
J°Y; 

But I wish I could slam a door on 
my bad memories. 

2 

My brother throws a punch at me, 
and I know it’s going to hurt. 

It’s sort of torture, just waiting to 
be hit. 

When I feel it land, it goes thru 
me like a knife. 

I want to hit back, but I know I 
can’t hurt him 

Because he’s hard, and solid as a 
rock, 

He keeps pounding on me like an 
everlasting drill. 

I'd like to kick him in the head, but 
I don’t— 

I walk away instead. 


Eacu of these poems is a child's 
own creation, in basic thought, 
imagery, and rhythm. 

These poems may lack polish, but 
the vigor and originality of expres- 
sion I found impressive. The proj- 
ect convinced me that children are 
capable of a creativity far beyond 
banal doggerel or imitative rhymes. 
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Teaching Business Subjects 


You can obtain from the UBEA, an 
NEA department, the following mate- 
rials to help you in your teaching: 

Business Education Forum. Articles 
on teaching important areas of business 
education. Monthly, October thru May. 
Included in UBEA $5 membership fee; 
for nonmembers, single copies, $1. 

The National Business Education 
Quarterly. Problems of administration, 
research, and business-teacher educa- 
tion are featured. Annual subscription, 
$3; single copies, $1. 

Students’ Typewriting Tests. Mate- 
rials included for both straight-copy 
and production tests for use with any 
textbook; semesters 1-4. Tests provide 
for motivation in classroom thru con- 
trolled plan of awards. Specimen tests 
(one copy of each test and manual), $1 
a set; 30 copies of same test and man- 
ual, $2.10; quantity discounts. 

National Business Entrance Tests. 
Pre-employment tests designed to de- 
termine presence or lack of skill and 
ability in one or more of five basic 
office jobs. Each test requires about two 
hours. Set of one each, $2. Quantities 
of 25 tests, assorted if desired, $5. Man- 
ual included with all orders. 

Future Business Leaders of America 
Handbook. Suggestions for organizing 
chapter of FBLA; projects, programs, 
and ceremonies. 100p. $1.50. 

Business-Education Program in the 
Secondary School. Characteristics of 
good business-education program in 
terms of housing, equipment, teaching 
aids; extraclass activities; coordinated 
work experience. 176p. $1. 

Evaluation and Measurement of Stu- 
dent Teaching in Business Education. 
Many valuable suggestions for improv- 
ing student teaching, both philosophic- 
ally and mechanically. 64p. $1. 

Education for Business Efficiency in 
the Small High School. Business edu- 
cation in the total program of the 
small school. 64p. $1. 

Selection and Recruitment of Busi- 
ness Teachers. Principles, problems, 
technics, practices involved in recruit- 
ment of business teachers. 48p. $1. 

Dollars and Sense Bibliography. Se- 
lected references on consumer topics 
published in NEA Journat column, 
“Dollars and Sense.” 7p. 10¢. 

UBEA dues are $5 including Busi- 
ness Education Forum, or $7.50 includ- 
ing Business Education Forum and 
The National Business Education 
Quarterly. 

Next month: For elementary teachers. 
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s, Radio, Exhibits, and TV 
‘are involved in New Jersey’s 
program for public relations. 


ICHARD T. BECK 


AsT year the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association launched an 
audio-visual program for public re- 
lations. Since it involves films, 
radio, exhibits, and television, we 
call it FRET. ; 

To it we assigned a full-time 
staff member who is a professional 
musician, holds an M.A. in com- 
munications, and has worked around 
many radio and television studios. 
We also set up, in association head- 
quarters, a small studio with com- 
plete tape-recording equipment and 
facilities. That equipment is com- 
pletely professional, identical with 
that of our closest cooperating ra- 
dio station. 

In one year we have had 50 tele- 
vision shows and a 26-week radio 
series over nine radio stations cov- 
ering our entire state. Along with 
broad interpretation of education, 
each of these programs has also car- 
ried “commercials” to boost the 
prestige of teaching and recruit new 
teachers for our schools. Listeners 
have been invited to write for an 
attractive 16-page booklet, Teach 
in New Jersey. 

One television series (WATYV, 
Channel 13, Newark) is Junior 
Town Meeting, an established pu- 
pil-panel program. When we award- 
ed $1500 in annual scholarships on 
it, we were permitted to appear as 
“sponsor” and to present our teach- 
er-recruitment commercials. This 
program has a weekly audience of 
about 60,000. 

Later we developed in coopera- 
tion with Glassboro State Teachers 
College a program entitled Teacher 
(WPFH, Channel 12, Wilmington, 
Delaware). In a college-classroom 
setting a teacher and three pupils 
discussed problems such as child dif- 
ferences, arousing class interest, 


Dr. Bech is president, New Jer 
Education Association, and superin- 
tendent, Freehold Regional High 
School District. 


and school records. Each discussion 
led into a short film; “‘class’’ ended 
with a brief discussion of the film's 
main points. We—and the station— 
felt it was a good program. 

This fall we collaborated with 
the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association in presenting Prog- 
ress, a series of school public-rela- 
tions telecasts over Station WPTZ 
in Philadelphia. It was the first time 
that two state associations had ever 
pooled their efforts to interpret 
schools and their problems to the 
community. 

In radio we were able to take 
over a program, What’s the Answer? 
which a station had already devel- 
oped on a local basis. On this pro- 
gram a guest expert and four panel- 
ists talked over a topic of current 
interest close to the schools. For 
this we had the cooperation and 
co-sponsorship of the State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Among the 26 topics were citizen- 
ship (with our governor as expert) , 
the Salk vaccine shots, comic books 
and moral and spiritual values. 

For Christmas week we took our 
tape recorder around the state and 
prepared a half-hour of Christmas 
music by top school groups. 

After one year we know that there 
is a vast audience that cannot be 
reached thru the printed word. We 
get reactions to our programs from 
the most unexpected sources. Radio 
is still important; the weekly mail 
from our nine-station program 
equaled that from our TV efforts. 
Both radio and television stations 
want cooperation and credit, pub- 
licity stories to local papers, fliers 
listing program times, and adver- 
tisements and stories in our own 
publications. 

We in New Jersey no longer think 
of FRET as an experiment, but as 
an accepted, important part of our 
service to education in New Jersey. 


# # 
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HO are your delegates to the 
Wise legislature? How much of 
your local tax rate is allocated to 
public education? How many votes 
are required to override the gover- 
nor’s veto? 

Maryland teachers are asking and 
finding the answers to these and 
many other questions in an inserv- 
ice training program, the Institute 
on Maryland Public Affairs, which 
is being sponsored by the Maryland 
State Teachers Association. 

If you should pass thru any one 
of a number of Maryland towns 
some evening this winter, it is likely 
that you would see a group of teach- 
ers inspecting the facilities at the 
county health department, or “in 
court” talking to the judge about 
the state judicial system. 


T ne Institute on Maryland Public 
Affairs—inevitably known as IMPA 
—was conceived three years ago. It 
is hard to ascertain exactly what 
brought it about, but the fact that 
several legislators asserted that 
“teachers don’t vote” probably did 
more than anything else to stimu- 
late thinking in this direction. 

Surveys taken thruout the state 
proved that teachers do vote and in 
far greater numbers proportionately 
than the citizenry as a whole. How- 
ever, in spite of this good voting 
record there was still room for im- 
provement and there was a general 
feeling among the teachers that they 
were not as fully informed on public 
affairs as they might be. 


In THE winter of 1953, a Maryland 
Public Affairs Committee met on 
numerous occasions to plan a pro- 
gram for use by local associations. 


Mr. Dubel is assistant executive sec- 
retary, Maryland State Teachers As- 
sociation, Baltimore. 
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The Institute on Maryland Public Affairs is an 
inservice program offered teachers 
by the state association. 


ROBERT Y. DUBEL 


The group invited Paul Mort and 
Donald Ross, both of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to 
serve as consultants. 

After developing many ideas and 
discarding some, the committee 
decided upon a basic pattern of 
using case histories involving the 
processes of government and of ask- 
ing governmental officials to serve 
as speakers and discussion-group 
consultants. Local and state budg- 
ets, the Maryland Constitution, 
and annual reports of various local, 
state, and federal agencies were 
chosen as added resource material. 


The Public Affairs Committee 
planned a two-week summer work- 
shop in 1953 to refine the program 
and to develop local leaders. Sub- 
committees were appointed to de- 
velop a Techniques Manual for 
local leaders and a Resource Hand- 
book for all participants. These 
publications were printed and are 
now available to local institutes 
at cost from the Maryland State 
Teachers Association. As a result 
of this summer institute, several 
local teachers associations organized 
pilot IMPA groups in 1953-54. 

Following a second summer insti- 


JOURNALGRAM 


In the preparation of this “Journal- 
gram,” the JourRNAL staff had the help 
of Beulah Tatum, chairman of the de- 
partment of education and director of 
the graduate program in elementary 
education, Goucher College, Baltimore. 


Etcur world-famous educational pio- 
neers are described below. The letters 
beside the blanks represent the letters 
in their last names. Use: 

an A, B, C, D, E, or F for each G, 

an H, I, or J for each K, 

an L, M, N, O, or P for each Q, 

an R, S, T, or U for each V, 

a W, Y, or Z for each X. 

The first one has been completed as 
an example. Answers are on page 587. 


1. KGVGGVV=HERBART 


This German philosophy professor said 
that the chief purpose of education is 
to develop personal character and to 
prepare for social usefulness. 


2. VQVVVGGV= 


The educational treatise of this Swiss- 
born reformer stated that man is born 
good and is corrupted by civilization. 


3. QQGVQ= Jipaceatinitii 


This ancient Athenian philosopher ad- 
vocated state control of education. His 
educational scheme provided for the 


ultimate selection, on the basis of abil- 
ity, of philosopher-kings. 


4. QGVVGQQXXK= 


The use of objects in teaching chil- 
dren of elementary-school age was the 
particular contribution of this Ger- 
man-Swiss educator. 


5. GQQGQKVV= 


This Moravian bishop, a seventeenth- 
century displaced person, introduced 
pictures as a means of learning another 
language. 


6. GGXGX= 


This American philosopher considered 
the elementary school a community in 
itself but related also to the outside 
community. 


7. GVQGGGQ= 


Games and occupations involving self- 
education were used by the originator 
of the kindergarten in Germany. 


8. QVVKGV= 


This German _ religious reformer 
stressed thoro education of both boys 
and girls in “vernacular” schools. 
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tute in 1954, the emphasis shifted 
to mass participation at the local 
level. Last year, IMPA programs 
were established in 17 of Maryland's 
24 counties, involving nearly 1000 
teachers. This year, teacher groups 
in every county are making plans to 
develop the program. 


Tue Maryland State Department 
of Education has cooperated in 
every possible way. In Maryland, 
teachers are required to take college 
courses, complete approved inserv- 
ice training programs, or travel ex- 
tensively to renew their teaching 
certificates. The IMPA program has 
been approved toward certificate 
renewal. To be eligible for two cer- 
tificate-renewal credits, a local in- 
stitute must schedule 30 “class” 
hours. This is usually accomplished 
with 10 three-hour meetings. 

Many teachers are using IMPA 
materials in their classrooms and 
sav that their experiences with the 
program have aided their teaching. 

The Institute on Maryland Public 
Affairs has the solid backing of state 
and local government officials, who 
have given generously of their time 
by serving as speakers and resource 
people for the various institutes. 

In endorsing the program, 
Thomas G. Pullen, state superin- 
tendent of schools, declared: “The 
teacher, whose business is the edu- 
cation of the young, should be one 
of the best-informed citizens in 
the community, and he should be 
so well-informed that not only the 
youth of the community but the 
adults should make wide use of his 
knowledge and understanding of 
government and citizenship.” 

Maryland teachers are striving to 
live up to this responsibility + + 


IMPA and FRET are two of the more 
pronounceable sets of initials in a profes- 
sion which rivals the U. S. government 
for alphabetical labels. Here are some 
of the NEA’s bumper crop of initials. See 
how many you can identify: AACTE, 
AAHPER, AASA, ASCD, NAJDSS, 
NASSP. 


ANSWERS 
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A CENTENNIAL 


ASSIGNMENT 


o Centennial Celebration is 

needed to inform anyone that 

the world and education have 
changed! 

But the threads that give mean- 
ing to that change, that help make 
sense out of the tangle, are more 
obscure. That we have built much 
is patent; what holds our building 
up is what we often only dimly 
discern—and that is a proper sub- 
ject for our examination during 
the Centennial. 

Just as an individual should con- 
tinually reconstruct his past experi- 
ences in the direction of better 
adaptation to the problems ahead, 
so should the profession. The Cen- 
tennial is aimed at prompting us to 
do just that, particularly regarding 
those essential intangibles which 
have brought us thru 100 years. 

The Centennial Celebration 
Office; the historian, Edgar B. 
Wesley, who is writing the NEA 
history; and committees assigned to 
develop parts of the program need 
reports of events and landmarks 
which give meaning to the century 
of American education. Such _ re- 
ports are the substance with which 
they will work. 

For example, a committee work- 
ing on “Art Interpretation of Edu- 
cational Concepts or Events of the 
Century” has drafted a list of what 
they regard as the essential intangi- 
bles that thread American educa- 
tional history. These need dem- 
onstration and illustration. They 
need landmarks or other concrete 
symbols to give them reality. Ac- 
cordingly, the Centennial Office 
invites reports of such from every 
quarter. 


Dr. Street is director for the NEA 
Centennial Celebration. He is on leave 
of absence from Northern Illinois State 
College, De Kalb. 


PAUL STREET 


We know already, for instance, 
of the first school in Pennsylvania 
at Valley Forge where Letitia Penn 
(daughter of William) taught. 
Reports of the locations of such 
school houses, school equipment, 
old texts, charts, records, tests, 
student compositions, and pictures, 
either because they are old or be- 
cause they mark developmental 
steps and trends in education, are 
important. Do you know of such, 
in museums or elsewhere? 

Does anyone know, for example, 
what or where is an early counter- 
part of the modern school bus? 
We need accurate, descriptive, and 
well documented information. 

But the emphasis is not entirely 
on places and things. Reports of 
events, littlke and big, human and 
historic, with the personalities in- 
volved—real incidents of classroom, 
playground, board or staff meet- 
ing, election campaign, or teacher- 
pupil-family conference—all help if 
only they illustrate or dramatize 
the big essential intangibles of the 
American school system. 

There must be unheralded 
Horace Manns in communities 
thruout the»nation who would 
provide documentation for con- 
cepts such as “Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity,” or ‘“Educa- 
tion as the Cornerstone of Free- 
dom,” or the “Free School.” Re- 
ports on these personalities and 
what they have done will give sub- 
stance to such intangibles as these 
which undergird the tremendous 
structure of American education 
today. 

That undergirding we hope to 
strengthen by the Centennial pro- 
gram. You can help by providing 
information of such examples to 
the Centennial Office, NEA. 

This is an assignment for YOU! 


Was there ever such? 
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A Credit Union FUOS The Combination 


By adding several new features, the organization 


quadrupled its membership in five years! 


HE Pinellas County Teachers 

Credit Union on Florida’s west 
coast ambled along for 14 years be- 
fore its total assets crossed the 
$10,000 mark. In fact, during the 
spring of its tenth year (1947) it 
slowed down to a near standstill of 
$2247. The next three years brought 
an upward trend, but only a slow 
and gradual one. 

Then in 1951 the credit union 
began to take a definite new lease 
on life. It has surged forward to 
double its assets every year for 
the past four, and by the time this 
is in print assets will have crossed 
the $250,000 mark. Since 1950, 
assets have been multiplied by 25, 
and membership has been multi- 
plied by four. 


What Explains the Growth? 


No single answer can be given to 
explain this decided change in pace. 
The changes listed below have all 
helped, but no one would venture 
to name the most important. 

Field of membership widened— 
The first big step came in January 
1951, when membership was opened 
to all full-time employes of the 
Pinellas County Board of Public 
Instruction. Before that date, mem- 
bership had been limited to white 
instructional personnel. Since the 
change, the credit union has en- 
joyed a fine business experience, 
with members from among the bus 
drivers; office workers; cafeteria, 
warehouse, and maintenance em- 
ployes; and teachers of both races. 

The field of membership was 
again widened in 1954 to include 
immediate families of members. 
Joint accounts with right of survi- 
vorship were also promoted. 


Miss Lynch is a classroom teacher at 
the Boca Ciega High School, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. This article came to the 
ournal thru the c ation of the 
NEA Committee on Credit Unions. 
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..Monthly reports to members— 
Each school month a single mimeo- 
graphed sheet containing the finan- 
cial report and a paragraph or two 
of credit-union information has 
been supplied to all employes. 
Recently the news sheet was dressed 
up in printed form. The first copy 
of the printed edition brought in 
more than $40,000 within a month. 

Building representatives—F or the 
past three years there has been an 
official credit-union representative 
in each of the 70 school buildings. 
These representatives are supplied 
with membership cards, loan ap- 
plications, note forms, and educa- 
tional bulletins and leaflets, and 
they make brief announcements 
regularly at faculty meetings. 

Professional backing—Enthusias- 
tic cooperation from the country su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
the principals groups, the class- 
room-teachers association, and 
other administrative and _profes- 
sional groups has greatly contrib- 
uted to the credit union’s recent 
push forward. 

Services to members—Since 1950 
the unsecured loan limit has been 
raised from $50 to $100 and again 
this year to $400. There is no legal 
limit on secured loans. 

Planning—More frequent board 
meetings have produced ideas and 
plans for growth. The board has 
been meeting monthly of late. 

Substantial dividends—For the 
fifth year in a row a 5% dividend 
has been paid. 

National and state cooperation— 
A considerable number of new 
members said they were joining be- 
cause of information received on 
weekly radio broadcasts sponsored 
by the Credit Union National As- 
sociation. 

Information made available by 
the NEA Committee on Credit 
Unions has encouraged some of the 


progressive decisions of our credit 
union. 


Background for Growth 


The above factors account for 
the rapid growth since 1950. How- 
ever, other factors continuing from 
farther back have provided a basis 
without which such growth could 
not have been accomplished. For 
example, there is no limit on the 
amount a member may deposit in 
his share account. Loan service is 
prompt, usually the same day. 
There is a summer moratorium on 
loan repayments. Fines are not im- 
posed. 

The liberal loan policy is safe- 
guarded by an ample reserve fund 
and a phenomenal record in repay- 
ments. The credit union has 
charged off against its reserve fund 
only $100 in its entire history. This 
is a loss of only 1/50 of 1% of 
amounts loaned! 

Our credit union has always been 
a member of the Florida Credit 
Union League and has provided 
Cuna Mutual Loan Protection In- 
surance since its early days. 

The treasurer, John J. Mangan, 
has served continuously since 1940 
except for three war-service years. 
A classroom teacher, he deserves 
high tribute for unstinting devo- 
tion and long hours at slight re- 
muneration. 

Henry Claywell, member of the 
NEA Committee on Credit Unions 
and treasurer-manager of the near- 
by $2.5 million Hillsborough Coun- 
ty Teachers Credit Union, has 
given his time and counsel at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Our credit union has done only 
what any credit union can do. It 
has tried earnestly to meet the needs 
of its members. The members, in 
turn, have increased in numbers 
and in their support of the credit 


union, #+ # 
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SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE copy 


of our new Teacher’s Kit 
for Secondary Schools 


about EIOME' 
BUILDING 


CONTAINS: Contest Information 
Quiz Materials 
Classroom Posters 
Science Projects 


One kit free to each instructor. Addi- 
tional copies for pupil use at small 
cost. Price list enclosed with your 
FREE KIT. 


-——-MAIL COUPON TODAY——, 


Educational Department | 

National Association of | 

FREE Home Builders Sec. N 
1625 L Street, N. W. | 
Washington 6, D. C. | 

Please send your FREE Teacher's Kit for | 
Secondary Schools to: | 
sicbilensaibibdbhsdee dient ee ithipttindccuisiasia A 
NAME (Please Print) | 
! 

SCHOOL OR GROUP 
| 

STREET | 
l 

City ZONE STATE | 


the only complete 
guide to the 
“countries of the sun” 


the 
STANDARD GUIDE 
to MEXICO and the 
CARIBBEAN 


AWRENCE AND SYLVIA 
NEW 954 E TION 


at all bookstores $4.95 
FUNK & WAGHMALLS 153 E. 24th St., N.Y. 











NO MORE MESSY BOARDS .... 
or Smeared Drawings, with new 
PERMAPEX CRAYONS 


@ Grophs @ Chorts @ Special Messoges — 
STAY ON until you wish them removed! 
Send $3.25 postpaid. PC2 Set of PERMAPEX 
Crayons (1 ec. — Red, White, Yellow, Bive, 
plus 5 oz. tube of REMOVO for cleaning 

boords neatly after use.) 
APEX PERMANENT CRAYON CO. 
DEPT. A BOx 2236 YOUNGSTOWN 4, OHIO 


AUTHORS: TALENT GOING TO WASTE? 


if you ore the talented author of on un- 
published monuscript, let us help you gain 
the recognition you deserve. We will publish 
your book—we will edit, design, print, pro- 
mote, advertise and sell iti Low subsidies, 
good royalties. 

Write for free booklet, Dept EA-105. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 11 W. 42 ST.,.W.Y. 36, N.Y. 














This article, one of a series pre- 


sented in cooperation with the 
United Business Education Associ- 
ation of the NEA, was edited by 
RAY G. PRICE, professor of business 
education at the University of Min- 
nesota. The author this month is 
PAUL F. MUSE, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Business 
Education, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. 

For a free bibliography on this 
subject, write UBEA at NEA. En- 
close a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velop. 


Automobile Insurance 


Att automobile insurance is one 
of two types—Liability, the kind no 
driver can afford to be without, or 
Physical Damage, the kind every 
driver should have if he can afford 
it. 

Liability insurance protects you 
against claims arising from an acci- 
dent for which you are held re- 
sponsible. There is Bodily Injury 
liability, which pays for injury or 
death of others caused by your 
automobile, and Property Damage 
liability, which pays for damages 
to another’s car, house, store, etc. 

Next to having no liability in- 
surance at all, the greatest mistake 
is buying insufficient coverage. The 
trend in judgments awarded acci- 
dent victims is upward. An insur- 
ance company will pay only up to 
the policy limits. 

A 25/50 and 10 policy means 
that up to $25,000 will be paid to 
any one person injured, with the 
total cost for injuries in one acci- 
dent not to exceed $50,000. Up to 
$10,000 would be paid for property 
damage. These amounts are ade- 
quate for most drivers and cost 
little more than 10/20 and 5. 

Perhaps a word or two of caution 
should be sounded here. The insur- 
ance a finance company requires 
you to carry generally covers only 
damage to or theft of your car and 
does not include liability. Second, 
altho liability insurance protects a 
man and wife when driving a car 
other than their own, it does not 
cover children of driving age ex- 





cept when they are driving their 
parents’ car. 

Another type of liability insur- 
ance is Medical Payments coverage, 
which pays for injuries sustained 
by persons riding in, entering, or 
alighting from your car. That in- 
cludes you and the members of 
your family as well. It matters not 
whether you are to blame for the 
accident. Some policies even cover 
you if injured in someone else’s 
car. Insurance companies now offer 
Extended Medical Payments cover- 
age that you may want to look into. 

Physical Damage insurance pro- 
tects you in case of loss or damage 
to your own automobile and in- 
cludes Comprehensive and Colli- 
sion, Comprehensive will pay for 
damage or loss caused by fire, theft, 
windstorm, or practically any other 
hazard with the exception of colli- 
sion or upset. Collision insurance 
covers the cost of damage to your 
car in case of collision or upset 
regardless of who is responsible. If 
you must choose between the two, 
take comprehensive. Chances of a 
total loss are greater from fire or 
theft than from collision. 

Collision insurance that provides 
complete coverage is expensive. For 
that reason most people buy $25, 
$50, or $100 deductible, which 
means the insurance company does 
not become liable until damages 
exceed the amount deductible. The 
higher the amount deductible, the 
lower the premium. 

Some companies sell 80-20 colli- 
sion. It is like ordinary deductible 
coverage except that the company 
assumes 80% of any accident and 
the car owner 20%. Since an insur- 
ance company will not pay more 
than the market value of your car, 
the need for collision insurance de- 
creases with the age of the car. 

The cost of your automobile in- 
surance is determined by where you 
live, the local accident rate, fre- 
quency of car thefts, and size of 
claims. The age, make, and size of 
the automobile and whether or not 
there are under-age drivers (16 to 
25 years) in the family are con- 
siderations, too. 

Before you buy, shop around, 
comparing rates and reputations 
for service. And if you've already 
done your shopping, now is the 
time to get out your policy to see 
how well you are protected. # # 
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LOWEST FARES to EUROPE 
Nov. 1—March 31 


If you’ve got a sabbatical coming up, 
then fly abroad during “Thrift Season” 
for the biggest savings of the year. Or 
maybe you can squeeze a short vacation 
between the Christmas-New Year holi- 
days. Save $40 on your round-trip fare 
. .. husband or wife save $240 traveling 
together under Pan Am’s “Family Fare” 
Plan (similar savings for children, too). 
And the “Pay-Later” Plan still applies. 
Organize a Clipper* group of 15 and you travel free! 


For details about this or “Family Fares” or the “Pay- 
Later” Plan—write: George Gardner, Educational Direc- 


“Now_I CaN AFFORD 
To TRAveL ABROAD... 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am's popular world-wide tourist service 
—and the original Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan.” 


tor, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE R——go—, Pry AWERICAV 


AUDIO- 
VISUAL 


Teacher Education 


Aupio-visuaL materials for teacher 
education are becoming increasingly 
available. The following listing is mere- 
ly representative of the great wealth of 
such materials. 

Information about rental or pur- 
chase of motion pictures, recordings, 
and filmstrips in the following list 
may be obtained from distributors in- 
dicated by numbers in parenthes2s. 
The list was prepared by Carolyn 
Guss of the Indiana University Audio- 
Visual Center. 


Child Study 
Angry Boy. 32 min. sd. b&w. (9) 
Fears of Children. 29 min. sd. b&w. 
(9) 
The Quiet One. 66 min. sd. bkw. (1) 


Curriculum 


Near Home. 27 min. sd. bew. Study 
of an English village community. (9) 

Wilson Dam School. 22 min. sd. 
b&w. Curriculum of an elementary 
school operated by the TVA. (5) 
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Aims and Objectives 

Objectives of Education. 42 fr. silent. 
filmstrip. b&w. (7) 

School and the Community. 13 min. 
sd. b&w. (12) 

Skippy and the Three R’s. 30 min. 
sd. color or b&w. (14) 

Sound of a Stone. 30 min. sd. color 
or b&w. Shows that the opportunity 
to dissent, to teach, to learn is basic 
to democratic life. (2) 


Educational Guidance 


Counseling, Its Tools and Technics. 
20 min. sd. b&w. (11) 

A Guidance Problem for School and 
Home. 17 min. sd. b&w. (4) 

Role-playing in Guidance. 13 min. 
sd. b&w. (3) 

Using Analytical Tools. 14 min. sd. 
b&w. (12) 


Educational Sociology 

Children Must Learn. 14 min. sd. 
b&w. How a school helped improve 
living conditions in a Southern moun- 
tain region. (16) 

Experimental Studies in the Social 
Climates of Groups. 32 min. sd. bkw. 
(10) 

Educational Psychology 

Helping Teachers To Understand 


@ Tight budgets need no longer stay teachers from 
foreign educational travel. Finance your trip with 
the Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan... pay 10% down, 
the balance in up to 20 monthly installments. 

Over 100 colleges and universities now offer aca- 
demic credit for educational travel—in and out 
of foreign classrooms. What’s more, hundreds of 
school systems are accepting travel as a means of 
fulfilling the requirements for professional growth. 
In many cases the cost of educational travel is 
deductible for income tax purposes, 


WTRADE-MARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Children. (2 parts) 46 min. sd. b&w. 
(17) 

Importance of Goals. 18 min. sd. 
b&w. (12) 


Instructional Materials 


Bulletin Boards for Effective Teach- 
ing. 11 min. sd. color. (10) 

Feltboard in Teaching. 10 min. sd. 
color. (18) 

How To Make Handmade Lantern 
Slides. 21 min. sd. color. (8) 

New Tools for Learning. 20 min. 
sd. b&w. (6) 


Methods of Teaching 


Broader Concept of Method. (2 
parts) 32 min. sd. bkw. (12) 

Core Curriculum Class in Action. 
50 fr. filmstrip. silent. bkew. (18) 

Making Learning More Meaningful. 
12 min. sd. b&w. (12) 

Helping Children Discover Arith- 
metic. 15 min. sd. b&w. (18) 

Problem Method. 35 min. sd. b&w. 


(12) 
School Management 
Cooperative School Plant Planning. 
100 fr. filmstrip. silent. color. (8) 
Design of American Public Educa- 
tion. 15 min, sd. b&w. (12) 


School Board in Action. 26 min. sd. 
(Continued on page 584) 
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(Continued from page 583) 
color or b&w. (14) 
Tomorrow Won't Wait. Radio tran- 
scription. 16-inch, 33 1/3 rpm. (13) 


Parent Education 


Helping the Child To Face the 
Don'ts. 11 min. sd. b&w. (6) 

Meeting Emotional Needs in Child- 
hood. 32 min. sd. bkw. (16) 

When Should Grownups Stop Fights. 
14 min. sd. b&w. (16) 


Producers or distributors: (1) Athena 
Films, Inc., 165 W. 46th St., New York 19. 
(2) Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions of the Methodist Church, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11. (3) University of Califor- 
nia, Educational Film Sales Dept., Los 
Angeles 24. (4) Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Bureau of Publications, 
New York 27. (5) Consolidated Film In- 
dustry, Ft. Lee, N. J. (6) Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. (7) Erle Press, 1060 Wilson 
Ave., Chicago 40. (8) Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 
(9) International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. (10) State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. (11) Carl Mahnke 
Productions, 215 E. 3rd, Des Moines 9. (12) 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. (13) NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (14) National 
School Boards Assn., Inc., 450 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11. (15) National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 11 S$. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3. (16) New York Uni- 
versity, Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 
New York 3. (17) United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. (18) Wayne 
University Audio-Visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bureau, Detroit 1. 


NEA 


BUILDERS 





Tue current list of All-Star NEA Builders 
includes those who enrolled one or more new 
life members between September 1 and 
September 30. Each star y& indicates re- 
cruitment of 10 NEA life members; each 
circled star @, 50 NEA life members. 


Theodore L. Abell [Tll.] # 19 

Alice W. Arden [Ga.] Gk %&%& 85 
Dorothy C. Ash [Iowa] x %& 22 
Arthur Axelson [Colo.] %&% 23 
Richard D. Batchelder [Mass.] % 15 
Margaret Boyd [Ohio] @ 64 
Babetta Breuhaus [Ohio] *%&* 23 
Stephen W. Brown [Calif.] %&%& 23 
Roye R. Bryant [Ill.] @ 57 

J. L. Buford [Il] %&¥&¥%& 33 

Esalee J. Burdette [Ga.] % 15 

Artie Mae Burkett [Texas] @ 59 
Virginia M. Carson [Mo.] %& 14 
Pearl Chambers [Mo.] % 11 
Constance Chapman [N. Mex.] ¥% 13 
Ada Coffey [Mo.] @%* 67 

Lois Coon [Kans.] ¥& 19 

Elizabeth Corbett [Ohio] &*&*&* 41 
James A. Cullen [N. Y.] % 15 
Eugenia Davis [Texas] % 15 

George H. Deer (La.] O06©% *% 177 
Mary DeLong [Va.] Ox 66 

Bessie Ekis [Pa.] % 10 

Robert Fredericks [Mo.] # % 22 
Earl Funderburk [N. C.] @¥ 69 
Ellen Gallagher [N. J.] #% 12 

Anna Maud Garnett [Colo.] x %& 25 
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Fannie Gelbman [Ohio] *% 14 
Herbert J. Goetz [Mont.] x&*&* 33 
Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] 900% x * 182 
Stan L. Grayson [Calif.] xe 32 
Joy Hamrin [S. Dak.] %&&&*& 44 
— E. Harpster [Pa.] %& 10 

arris [Tenn.] x %& 20 
Be K. Herr [Ill.] © 57 
Marion Highlund [Mich.] x 25 
Francis Helsinwer (Md.] ww 25 
Albert M. Johnson [Mass.} ¥ 17 
Loretta Kehoe [Ill.] % 14 
Richard B. Kennan [NEA staff] % 14 
Isabel H. Kinnett [Ga.] % 12 
Joseph Kise [Minn.] Q& 67 
Josephine Koogler [N. Mex.] %&%&*% 32 
Mabel R. Kress [Iowa] ¥& %& 27 
Millicent C. Kust [Ill.] % %&%& 36 
Adrien Langstaff [Mont.] % 17 
Lillian Lehman [Ky.] *%&%& 29 
Elma C. LeBlond [Conn.] %*%&*% 33 
Edna Lindle [Ky.] % 10 
Lois Lindstrom [Colo.] % 10 
Velma Linford [Wyo.] Ok k&*k* 93 - 
Callie G. Locke [Ala.] #4 25 
Ruth Lowes [Texas] *%**& * 35 
William L. Lynn [Md.] % 11 
Gertrude E. McComb [Ind.] *%& %& *% 33 
Mildred McCormick [{La.] Ok &*&* 92 
Ellen M. McDonald [S. C.] #& 14 
R. B. Marston [NEA staff] xe 4 24 
Harry G. Michelson [Ill.] % 10 
Marcia Mills [Oreg.] % 18 
Donald G. Moline [Minn.] % % 23 
Mildred A. Moon [Ind.] # 14 
Joy Elmer Morgan [D. C.] Ok 73 
W. L. Morris [(N. C.] @OOQx 163 
Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.] 

kk 533 


GOOCOOSOOO*. 
Edna Mundt [Wash.] Ok *& * 83 
C. E. Naugle [Mont.] % 13 
Charles E. Packard [Wash.] %& 11 
Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] kkk k& 196 
Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] *% 117 
Robert Phelps [Oreg.] % 14 
Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] @@ 106 
Louese Phillips [Mo.] @%* 68 
Lena Porreca [N. J.] Q@ 103 
Andrew N. Pupa [Tenn.| % 16 
J. Howard Quick [IIl.] % %& 21 
Gertrude Reynolds [Nebr.] % 10 
Charlotte Richards [Mich.] %&&*&* 41 
Gladys Robinson [S. C.] @ 51 
Bertha Rustvold [Minn.] ¥% 10 
Helen K. Ryan [Ill.] OO% *%* 130 
Betty Sellers [Tenn.] %&¥& 21 
Arthur D. Simonds, Jr. [Md.] #% 14 
Albert Skaggs [Oreg.] % 11 
S. R. Slade [Wis.] % ¥% 29 
Elsie J. Sloan [Ill.] x 18 
Sampson G. Smith [N. J.] x 14 
Clarence Spong [Kans.] % 16 
John Starie [N. H.] @* 68 
Laura Wade [Ariz.] x 10 
Morris J. Weinberger [Colo.] % 11 
Elvira C. Wright [Ohio] % 12 
Clyde Yocom [Ohio] % 14 
Kathryn Yohn [N. J.] % 12 





(September 21, 1955, to October 20, 1955) 
ALABAMA—Mildred Clower, Hazel A. Dees, 


Mary W. Smyer, Carrie E. Taylor, Reba C. 
Thomas, Smith Thompson 
ALASKA—Esther G. Evans, Mildred L. Gel- 


ston 

ARIZONA—Gladys R. Burkett, Byrd Burton, 
Beulah H. Crouch, James H. M. Erickson, 
Martha J. Goins, Genevieve Helmer, Jackie 
R. Holland, Frances M. Kohler, George E. Mc- 
Connell, Helen L. Rickard, Beatrice B. Rover, 
Verna Springer 

ARKANSAS—D. E. Bradford 

CALIFORNIA—Lorraine Bowlus, Edith M. 
Brask, Gilbert A. Cox, Helen A. Dodson, Hugh 
E. Freeman, Edith L. Gilbertson, Joseph A. 


Gist, Jr., Donald E. Goodykoontz, Martha 
Hoover, Jerome Johnson, Lynn Johnson, Mead 
Johnson, Mollie Joyce, Walter L. Kick, Helen 
Maughan, Marjorie McVicar, Anna C. Nord- 
strom, Gunnar Ostrand, James Peacock. 
Clarice S. Prince, Fay L. W. Rodgers, Hallie 
M. Tierney, Katherine V. Wing 


COLORADO—Julia Braun, Bessie V. Bren- 
naman, Isabel C. Brown, Joan Cate, Mary 
Christensen, Jerold O. Dugger, Thomas R. 
Echert, Glenn W. Elliott, Helen B. Ferguson, 
Violet Godfrey, Robert J. Graham, Freda 
Gress, Nellie Guy, Miriam 8S. Leech, Florence 
O. McMahon, Courtney B. Neumann, Betty J. 
Poch, Mildred Verbeck, Arthur D. Wager. 
Willa Zick 


CONNECTICUT—William Cavanaugh, Jr., 
William 8S. Israel, Mrs. Marion 8S. Jewell, Doris 
H. Kashmann, Guy T. Outlaw, Albert Sessa, 
Dorothy G. Sleep, Jerome F. Storm, Ruth C. 
Tuller, Elizabeth H. Wrenn 


DELAWARE—Charles R. 

DISTRICT OF COLUM BIA~Teaiah H. 
Brown, Wilma E. Creager, John F. Davis, 
Carroll Hanson, Arthur P. Holton, Dean Mani- 
fold, Gordon E. Samson, Kimiyo Tamesa, 
Thomas V. Warthen 

FLORIDA—Donald D. Bishop, Fannie K. W. 
Driscoll, Samuel Gomez, Catherine B. Hayes, 
Stephanie M. Kornprobst, John McGuire, Mary 
K. Norfleet, Thomas J. Smith, Jr., Mildred E. 
Swearingen 

GEORGIA—Marian Anderson, Leon R. Cul- 
pepper, Josephine A. Early, Frank A. Gunn, 
Eleanor Hurley, Harold E. McNabb, Harold O. 
Maguire, John E. Stewart, G. Mills Whitelaw 

HAWAII—Juliette Taura, George H. Walker 

IDAHO—Lucille F. Andrews, Leonard E. 
Hoff, Charles H. Pitman, Calvin G. Wells 

ILLINOIS—Svea M. Adolphson, Harold R. 
Andrews, Amy R. R. Applegate, Marie L. 
Bauer, Stella H. Bennett, Wilbern Boatright, 
Josie M. Boetto, Lee Booth, Ernestine Bb. 
Bottlemy, Caroline Bowie, Elizabeth Boyer. 
Grace Brandenberger, Mildred L. Brandenber- 
ger, Lorene Brandner, Lilian M. Brenhan, 
Stanley T. Bristol, William H. Bundy, Earl 
B. Byers, Olan D. Calhoun, Ruth Calimese. 
Stephen W. Clark, Einar M. Cannelin, Grace 
Chamberlain, Frank A. Dagne, Mont Davis, 
Jr., Florissa De Vries, Melva Dierkes, Pauline 
Douglas, Clifford F. Durman, Eloise K. Esh- 
baugh, Marion A. Fischer, Vernon French, 
Robert R. Gard, Willis R. Gholson, Marion A. 
Hineline, Joseph W. Hobbs, Bina D. House. 
Wave Jamerson, Richard F. Johnson, Martha 
J. Jones, Arthur J. Katzenmaier, Joan Kewley, 
Clara M. Kirk, Cleo I. Krogsrud, Albert H. 
Martin, Ruby I. Mauk, Harold C. Miller, Mil- 
dred J. Miller, Thomas G. Moore, Alvin R. 
Murdock, Mark C. Nagy, Margaret E. Nelson, 
Margaret A. Norman, Alfred 8S. Odegard, 
Mary M. Owens, Marjorie Oxborrow, Leitha 
Paulsen, Hazel S. Petersen, Lucille Phillips, 
Dora E. Pope, Robert F. Prinzing, Marie Pur- 
inton, Stewart M. Purinton, Lavere H. Ross, 
Gertrude Roy, Martha Sapp, Darlene M. 
Schaefer, Howard G. Schumacher, Fred F. 
Schusteric, Mary B. Severson, Ralph E. Ste- 
ben, Harriet Strauss, John A. Strenge, Mar- 
garet Tjelle, Anna Mae Todd, Raymond F. 
Trembacki, Donald H. Trimble, Dale Trimpe, 
Grace C. Wandke, Irene G. Watson, Edna A. 
Welander, Agnes L. Welch, Nellie Whitefield. 
Oscar H. Wisthuff, Herbert W. Wohlwend, 
Cleo Wood 

INDIANA—Harmon A. Baldwin, Robert 
Burwell, Dean A. Crawford, Robert J. Durbin. 
George M. Hopkins, Blanche Hutto, Thomas 
Jett, William A. Miller, Frank G. Reid, Glenn 
A. Rohde, George P. Salen, F. Mel Taylor, 
Forrest W. Turley, Paul F. Watson 

IOWA—Robert D. Benton, Leonard B. 
Boone, George W. Bowman, Margaret Brinker- 
hoff, Edith 8S. Brown, Loretta G. Buxton, 
Esther L. Coacher, Elna F. Creger, Beulah 
D. Datisman, Claire Faust, Darlene Grebert. 
Alberta W. Grupe, Dorothy R. Hansen, Helen 
A. Hansen, John W. Harold, Sarah P. Hedge- 
cock, Stanley C. Johnson, Wayne L. Johnson. 
Ruth B. Locke, Sarah .A. Lundstrom, Ralph 
M. Maddox, Pearl Manz, Marvin H. Maire. 
Edna Maurer, Clarance Peries, Myrtle W. 
Petersen, Daniel A. Podoll, Lucille Randall. 
Helen A. Seitz, George C. Simpson, Frances 
Steffen, Bruce C. Tucker, Ruth L. Tucker, 
Helen K. Willenburg, Jack R. Willams, Robert 
G. Wrider. 

KANSAS—Inez B. Anderson, Eldon E. Brea- 
zier, Francis W. Briner, Everett S. Cole. E. 
Waneta Coring, Ted Coulter, Robert W. Gilger, 
Roy G. Groe, Charles Kerr, Henry A. W. Kesler, 
Margaret G. Lowman, E. C. McGill, J. Marion 
a weg Bennie L. Stewart, Robert W. Tomp- 


MC ENTUCKY—Vireil E. Diem, Mary E. Far- 
ley, Donald E. Jones, Patrick E. Napier, Ernes- 
tine Seibert 

LOUISIANA—Harley H. Adams, Margaret 
Batcheldor, Tommie A. Blackbourne, Rosalie 
H. Chaney, Richard P. Crowder, Ima G. Cryer, 
Helen B. Dear, Charles L. Forrest, Jr., Joseph 
D. Garner, Oscar L. Garrett, Ethel Glenn, 
Lucile M. Hendrick, Gladys Hoffpauir, Beulah 
F. Holt, U. D. Hunter, Wilbur P. Jacob, Randel 
H. Kirkland, John H. Laughlin, C. W. McCor- 

mick, Jr., Juanita H. Murphey, Cecil W. Owens, 
Simeon M. Weldon, Beatrice E. M. Winbush. 

MAINE—Dorothy F. Greenlaw, Philip L. 
Jackson 

MARYLAND—Osceola S. Ailor, Karl Ar- 
bogast, J Warren Baldwin, Anna Marie Beve- 
ridge, Norwood W. Brown, Ferdinand 5. 
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Cardano, Elaine Carter, Daniel F. Chase, Jr., 
Glenn H. Diggs, Carolyn Dunlap, Carolyn C. 
Dorman, Cleola L. Farrar, Leo P. Finegan, 
Alice F. Gilbert, Benjamin F. Graham, Sam- 
uel B. Hackney, Irving Hamilton, Rebecca L. 
Hamilton, Pearl M. Hart, Gertrude Hasson, 
Robert W. Hicks, Henry J. Kanowicz, Donald 
G. Kauffman, Velma 8. Kennedy, June K. King, 
Mary V. Lynn, James E. McDonald, John A. 
McDowell, Dorothy R. Mohr, Emma R. Meyers, 
Edward Phillips, Betty B. Poppell, James M. 
Poston, Mildred F. Price, Laree L. Purnell, 
Margaret P. Quillen, Jane Randle, Charles B. 
Remaley, Michael Ronca, C. Lois Sauter, Wil- 
liam E. Smith, Jr., John P. Speicher, Mildred 
L. Stanford, William L. Taylor, Joseph Udo- 
vich, Elizabeth M. Wallace, Lula D. Ward, 
Eugene L. Webster, William A. Whaley, Wil- 
helmean J. Wilson, G. Keith Witheridge, David 
c. Young 

MASSACHUSETTS—Frances C. Creamer, C. 
Leo Ferris, Catherine E. Lovett, Cecile E. Lun- 
dell, Beatrice D. Miller, Robert E. Miller, John 
F. Moran, Dorothy Tite 


MICHIGAN—\D. K. Alexander, May B. Arey, 
Pauline Arnold, Thelma Barlond, Agatha M. 
Barnett, Edna M. Berry, Glen T. Brown, Elma 
M. Bushong, Alice B. Carter, Mary L. Dixson, 
Leon W. Draime, Clare E. Ebersole, Robert 
Edgerton, Katherine Egnatuk, Gilbert H. 
Erbisch, Lillian Fletcher, Bernice M. Frederick, 
Florence B. Fuller, Ruth George, Mabel I. 
Gildart, Florence Goldup, Valda Goodrich, Lyle 
H. Gustofson, Everett C. Highlund, Mrs. Marion 
Highlund, Francis Hiscock, Edward L. Hun- 
toon, Bernard R. Jardot, Alfred C. Lamb, 
Thomas S. Lamb, C. M. Lane, Richard R. 
Lather, Clara M. Law, Glenda Lee, Clifford R. 
March, Eunice F. Miller, Freeman R. Monson, 
Lawrence W. Prakken, Oscar F. Renshaw, 
Mary S. Rich, Glenda W. Roepke, Walter H. 
Schaefer, ‘Roy G. Sells, Jr., Clarence Shew- 
bridge, Robert Schmuck, Horace L. Smith, My- 
ron E. Smith, Donald W. Sprunger, Carl E. 
Stewart, James E. Stewart, Florence A. Sweet, 
Elizabeth K. Ulp, Virgie J. Weaver, Jack West- 
cott, Helen Whitney, Florence M. Yost 


MINNESOTA—John R. Aura, Ralph Berg- 
strom, G. Donald Chase, Reynold J. Christen- 
sen, Glenn T. Erikson, Norman R. Felde, James 
P. Gotta, Jeanette J. Greeley, James H. Gregg, 
Orville E. Hanson, Milo C. Madsen, Joe-F. 
Marasco, Howard F. Matz, Eileen Mitcheom, 
Amanda Otterness, L. A. Pearson, Frank H. 
Reighard, Frank B. Rommel, Dorothy G. 
Scothorn, Leo C. Siegel, Louise A. Stedman, 
Eldon J. Steuernagel 


MJSSOURI—Mary L. Adams, Dougless J. 
Amos, Rolland C. Bennett, Edwin J. Benton, 
R. V. Blomfield, Ada Buffington, B. C. Camp- 
bell, Hubert Campbell, Charles C. Carr, Joseph 
Castelli, Victor Coy, Wayne De Beer, Golda 
Dunlap, Carol Jean Farr, Elinor Feltes, Carl 
H. Fogerson, Arnold C. Franklin, Jr., Anthret 
B. Garrison, Mary Irene Gaw, Juanita Green- 
ing, Kenneth R. Griffith, Joel W. Hall, Beecher 
R. Henderson, James R. Jordan, Art H. Keller. 
Lewis J. Kick, Rosina M. Koetting, Clara E. 
Krueger, Nellie E. Krueger, Charlotta C. 
Kucinskis, Nannie Leese, E. Le Masters, 
Elma L. Lewis, Norman R. Loats, Muriel M. 
Lomax, Edith Mauzey, Wanna G. Meador, Opal 
R. Moore, Elizabeth Nolte, Velma O'Neal, 
Evelyn Raitt, F. M. Richardson, Anna E. Row- 
land, Hershel Rowland, Margaret E. Ruble, 
Devoy A. Ryan, Donald W. Schaeffer, Reba 
Schneider, Richard H. Shrout, Calvin W. 
Smith, Paul C. Stergos, Doris Stoneburner, 
Robert N. Thomas, Frederick H. Thornhill, 
Marjorie N. Thornhill, William J. Underwood, 
Joseph P. Voellmecke, Ina C. Wachtel 

MONTANA—Oscar L. Alm, Dorcas Curtiss, 
Ed 8. Davis, Frances I. Davis, Dick V. Fagan, 
Fremont W. Hancock, Sara A. Harrington, 
Phyllis Hopkins, Delmar P. Langbell, Lois E. 
Larson, Charles K. Lundgren, Shirley Meisner, 
John J. McGee, Robert W. McLeroy, Leonie M. 
Merrick, Robert E. Neitzling, Mildred Nelson, 
Karoline F. Peterson, Clifford Rylander, 
Mayme R. Sirrine, Art E. Soulsby, Louis W. 
Veraldi 

NEBRASKA—Robert H. Christie, Beatrice 
A. Laughlin, Archie L. McPherran, Carl B. 
Palmgrist, George E. Wildrick 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Paul R. Fillion 

NEW JERSEY—Andrew Bacha, Robert §&. 
Barna, L. Ward Broomall, Joseph J. 
Capoccetta, Robert W. Courtney, Helen C. 
Datz, Ruth E. Dawson, George Decause- 
macker, Marion Q. Dix, Donald T. Duff, Ed- 
ward F. J. Eicher, Waldemar G. Evert, Ilka 
Fassbender, Helen Finch, Louise Goddin, Don- 
ald B. Gregg, Adaline P. Hagaman, Katharine 
Cc. Hughes, Mabel R. Ireland, Mary E. Ire- 
land, Kenneth Landis, Florence A. Lott, Helen 
Megargee, Ruth Meissner, Anne V. O’Brien, 
Lawrence J. Ossi, Filomena C. Peloro, Charles 
J. Perrine, Howard M. Phifer, John R. Wor- 
rall, Edward E. Yarasheshi, Jr., Emma L. York 

NEW MEXICO—-Frank W. Ackerman, Aben- 
ancis Aguilar, Theron T. Anson, Charles Ben- 
son, H. Glenn Carson, Mary Lou Carson, Annie 
McwW. Ellis, Alfred L. Fischer, Paul H. John- 
son, Tom Mclivain, Carroll W. Shaw, Edna M. 
Warren, Margie B. Wylie 

NEW YORK—Margaret B. Andersen, Rosa- 
lind G. Baldwin, Florence Carbocci, Dean M. 
Dennett, Evelyn A. Derby, Margaret H. Dick- 
son, Mary L. Egan, Alice J. Filkins, Eleanor 
Ford, Frank E. Galati, Raymond F. Halloran, 
Yoshimi G. Hata, Adelene E. Howland, Robert 
W. Johnston, Max P. Joseph, Richard E. 
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Mrs. Alice Hawley of 
Peoria, Iil., schools says 
young folks love keeping 
up a Scrapbook. 





Scrapbook “Thriller” 


Youngsters get so much pleasure pasting, cutting-out and making 
scrapbooks—here's idea for using them you might care to adapt although 
this comes from kindergarten teacher, Mrs. Alice Hawley (Peoria, III.) 


Scrapbooks, from 
the experience of 
most teachers, 
have possibilities 
: in all grades. 
. Likewise this use 
of children keeping up own scrap- 
books as school-year record. 


Just about everything goes into 
the child’s scrapbook for record 
that both child and family will 
enjoy looking at, end of year. 


Pictures, poems, songs, daily num- 
ber work, spelling papers, finger- 
plays in Ist grade; stories and 
compositions in older grades— 
holiday costumes and pageants... 
all this gets into the book. 





Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you — 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


Lawrence, Madeline Leyden, Barbara Mc- 
Caffery, Mary A. McCarthy, Norman J. Mor- 
reale, Donald J. Murphy, Helen C. Potter, 
Roy Schoenborn, Sarah N. Searles, Edna L. 
Spear, Carol D. Swarts, Joanne D. Trembly, 
Charlotte Turner, Alberta Wicks 

NORTH CAROLINA — Frances Bartlett, 
Esther C. Bolden, Jennie O. Creasman, Elsie 
Elkins, Mozelle R. Gurley, Harold W. Haden, 
Mary 8. Hendrix, John L. Johnson, Nancy T. 
Lippard, Nannie I.. McClure, Elizabeth H. 
Mayberry, Thad McC. Mullis, Andrew Mcl. 
Spaulding, Olivia T. Spaulding, Gerson L. 
Stroud, Theresa J. Ware, Robert E. Woodside 

NORTH DAKOTA-—Sophie Thompson 

OHIO—Margaret L. Anderson, Mathilda 
Benny, Elizabeth G. Bortz, Louisa Burger, 
Morton Burgin, Bernice Chimley, Hubert W. 
Cole, Merrill F. Cooley, Richard H. Cottrell, 
Ruby 8. Criger, 8. D. Cunningham, Richard L. 
Dawley, Stanley R. Dengler, Fred P. Doseck, 
Florence Farmer, Vera E. Fraysier, Grover K. 


Individuality and personal import- 
ance play no small part in the 
enjoyment of keeping 
such a scrapbook. 
It is interesting to 
pupils tosee = 
their own 
progress 
rom 











month in drawing and school work 
generally. Parents, delighted, too. 


Field trips in school busses to a farm or 
zoo or museum make exciting material 
in photo and illustrative material. Teacher 
takes snap shots—pastes on bulletin 
in schoolroom and may be ordered at cost. 


Teachers can find worthwhile seatwork 
from this kind of scrapbook, and, it serves 
not only as a bond between teacher-pupil 
but not to be overlooked is the parent- 
teacher-pupil bond it helps cement. 












Griggs, Carroll K. Gustely, Gladys K. Harner, 
Ruth Henderson, Elma G. Henn, William C. 
Hoffman, Natalie Holl, Patricia Ann Horsley, 
Charles L. Hunt, Richard R. Jeren, Dorothy 
E. Katz, Mary Krousz, Jack E. Krebs, Evelyn 
E. Koffel, Marcella Long, Stanley L. McCoy, 
Leonore McGirk, Jean B. McGregor, Naomi 
McNeal, Kenneth L. Maupin, Floyd A. May, 
Laura M. May, Phyllis J. Meier, Donald 
Neville, Melba E. Patterson, Mildred B. Pen- 
nington, H. Robert Pollock, Kathryn N. Reed, 
Harold L. Rutherford, Dorothy J. Skinner, 
Theresa F. Slusser, Adaline G. Smith, Hazel C. 
Snyder, Bernice Stacy, Meredith Stepleton, 
Ambretta B. Strouse, Richard C. Strouse, C. H. 
Tabler, Jr., Richard Tarquinio, F. K. Teeter, 
George T. Tomaski, Mary V. Tuttle, Edward 
Ullman, Loren C. Van Meter, Philomena Vince, 
Fredric E. Webb, Stanley Weller, Helen West, 
Doris E. Weston, Sheldon R. Whipple, James 
Wiand, Robert Wilson, Mildred J. Zimmerman 

OKLAHOMA—Ruby F. Bonnell, Mida Eth- 
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ridge, Wayne 8S. Fellows, Nina F. Hardy, 
Madelle Hoffman, Theodora R. Kimsey, Adah 
Mantooth, J. Win Payne, Edna A. Richardson, 
Harold E. Steele, James J. West, Jr. 


OREGON—Genevieve P. Barham, Frederica 
B. Coons, Lanar Coverstone, Matthew P. 
Doherty, Arthur H. Flynn, Richard W. Hinds, 
George W. Jensen, Jr., Beulah Loken, Monteith 
Macoubrie, Helen E. Nelson, Robert S. Nelson, 
Cora IL. Pirtle, Dorothy Province, Martin L. 
Seeger III, Ray M. Smith, Winifred Wingard, 
Ralph A. Withycombe, Rose Woita, Thella F. 
Wonacott 

PENNSYLVANIA—Domenica Amato, Dale 
E. Becker, Dorothy A. Bedford, Earl E. Bon- 
nett, Madaline S. Bretz, E. Jerry Brooks, Irma 
W. Brooks, Fred E. Bryan, Norman B. Cal- 
houn, Merlin M. Chute, Marie M. Conway, 
Arline M. Covert, James D. Curran, Edward 
R. Davis, Berlie E. Dishong, Helen J. Dix, 
Marjorie K. Doyle, Jean R. Evans, Marie R. 
Fillipih, Herbert R. Hepner, Leo Holmgren, 
Irene E. Hoover, Carrie B. Jones, Dorothy Ken- 
dall, Clyde C. Lynch, Jane G. Masters, John S. 
Meekins, Arthur E. Minnier, Virginia M. Mor- 
rison, Kenneth H. Moyer, Pauline Norton, 
Hermina W. Palan, Frances Pettebone, Henry 
W. Ray, Nellie Sank, Mona Shupp, Arthur M. 
Smith, Ruth E. Spahr, Clair K. Sparks, Wil- 
liam Stavisky, M. Cornelia Stiles, Anna M. 
Stoops, Jean L. Taylor, Alice Thomas, Charles 
W. Tritle, Andrew A. Victor, Earl Walbert, 
Emma G. Weaver 

RHODE ISLAND—Robert F. Reid 

SOUTH CAROLINA—AlIma F. Askins, James 
G. Brown, Nettie H. Cannon, Everette M. 
Dean, J. Frederick Epting, Jr., Thelma Fields, 
Elizabeth S. Hutchinson, Iva H. Mahaffey, L. 
V. Mayer, Nancy E. Nelson, Helen L. Robinson, 
Nell M. Smith, Luther L. Vaughan 

SOUTH DAKOTA — Clarence R. Beck, 
Florence Bohri, L. Clark Close, Chester A. 
Hauge, Charles Hoffman, Donald K. Jorgensen, 
Lenora Rolsrud 

TENNESSEE—Robert C. Aden, Anna R. 
Bandy, Ruby Bateman, Gorda C. Boney, Mae 
Bramblett, Edith Breedlove, Thomas W. Broth- 
erton, Daisy Burnham, Quill E. Cope, Lockie 
Dickerson, Wavel I. Fronabarger, Charles E. 
Golden, Bess B. Gray, Margaret Green, John 
W. Harden, Ella J. Hargrove, Ruby R. Har- 
grove, James F. Heck, James W. Henry. Bob- 
bie R. Hodges, Carlie Hughes, Ralph R. James, 
Sara B. Jones, J. F. Kimsey, W. E. Lowe, 
Roberta McCormack, Lela B. R. Miller, W. 
Hobart Millsaps, Victor Money, Lillian F 
Moore, Joe T. Naylor, Inez Quinton, Guy Ragc- 
land, Dorothy Rolen, Billy L. Von Schaaf, Ed- 
gar K. Smith, Hubert F. Smith, Jr., Alphonsa 
Summers, Rubie L. Swift, Condon L. Wasson, 
Lloyd C. Wilson, Freddie G. Yentsch 

TEXAS—Mary L. Alexander, Lola H. Allen, 
Eugene L. Caldcleugh, John W. Craven, Mary 
E. Dale, Virginia E. Dixon, Vina Doughty, Wil- 
liam J. Findley, Cleveland J. Gay, Robert J. 
Geter, Jewel O. Hage, Dorothy M. Hartt, 
Thelma Henslee, Eugene Hill, Charles E. 
Jackson, Walter H. Juniper, R. Carroll Kil- 
lingsworth, Norma L. Lantz, Elaine W. Led- 
better, Fred Long, Edna D. McKeown, Harold 
E. Massey, Mary B. Miller, Walter G. Miller, 
Lloyd H. Mills, H. A. Owens, Bulah Peery. 
Thomas B. Portwood, Laveda I. Ray, Ruth M 
Richerson, Datha M. Ross, Mattye Schulze. 
Geneva Short, Claude C. Shumate, K. E. 
Tarver, Margaret E. Toler, Cecil F. Turner, 
Lena V. James, Maryetta Thorpe, Elaine Wal- 
den, Anna B. Wilson, Allene Yett, Hazel A. 
Youn 

UTAH—c. Edward Wilson 

VERMONT—Emma Andreae 

VIRGINIA—H. Haddon Dudley, Esther F. 
Halstead, Grace W. Horton, Percy W. Patrick, 
Todd W. Shirley, W. Warren Sprouse, Henry L. 
Sublett, Jr. 

WASHINGTON—Don N. Anderson, John W. 
Bennett, Edward Bergsagel, Mary Bickett, 
Homer Boroughs, Jr., Clifford Boyce, Ethel I. 
Brinegar, Earl T. Burgett, Wallace G. Callow, 
Raymond 8S. Campbell, Jack E. Carter, Oliver 
L. Chapple, Curtis D. Chesbrough, Richard P. 
Comstock, Claude E. Crooks, Wilbur E. Daniel, 
A. Lyle Daverin, H. Marie Davis, Muriel Dom- 
broski. William H. Drummond, J. G. Eberle, 
Lester E. Elijah, Irene Emert, 8. Rosena 
Evans, Walter Frieske, Woodford W. Frisbie. 
Robert A. Garrow, Dorothy M. Getty, Raymond 
J. Green, George E. Haas, Dale T. Harmon. 
Harold 8S. Hughes, Leslie M. Johnson, Cora 
Kelly, Henry W. Kerns, Martha Knight. Jack 
E. Kittell, George Kontos, Jr., Raymond P. 
Krebsbach, Esther H. Lamb, John W. Lamb, 
Linnea Larson, Loriel L.. Latham, Grover Led- 
better, Sylvia L. Lee, Walter A. Meyer. Mar- 
gery E. Minnehan, J. Robert Mitchell, Warren 
E. Morgan, Glen E. Morris, Edna M. Morrison. 
Alan R. Newbill, Dale A. Newby, Duwayne 
Oakes, Lioyd A. Palmer. Walter L. Powers, 
Esther T. Prettyman, Ethol N. Pullen, Herbert 
Cc. Reiter, Joel Rennells, Sylvester G. Renner. 
Jr., Robert Ridder, Frank A. Roff, Roy 
F. Ruebel, Kenneth D. Sage, Gerald R. Sals- 
giver, Rufus C. Salyer, William W. Saxton, 
Anna B. Shuck, Gene Smith, Esther E. Stevens. 
Zelda B. Swarm, Lioyd C. Tremain, Aaron T. 
Van Devanter, Robert H. Wallace, Harry A. 
Warne, Frances BE. Weaver, Norman L. West- 


ling, Katie Wynia 
WEST VIRGINIA—William. H. Allen. Vir- 


| gg mig ay igyere re. Garnette 
. ers, Mary 8. agett, ary E. Con- 
ard, Elaine Frazier, Julia Hoover, Annie H. 
Maynard, Irma 8. Patrick, William J. Scar- 


borough, Lilia Schilansky, Velmer M. Sparks 
SCONSIN—Mildred H. Anderson, O. L. 
Enstad, Leona E. Fischer, Clara V. Nelms, 
Fred A. Olsen, Delmar B. Pocket, John F. 
Putnam, Ewald J. Scharrschmidt 
WYOMING—Violet Ackerly, William L. Al- 
len, Joy A. Ash, A Darrel Beckman, Ruth C. 
Beebe, Charlotte A. Carpenter, Henry F. 
Chadey, Agnes H. Christnick, Hazel M. Conley, 
Louise Cook, Eugene Cottle, Myrtle Gillespie, 
Bob R. Hawley, Rosalie E. Hockett, Ollie H. 
Joseph, Orville L. Kelley, Monica H. Kusch, 
John A. Marvel, J. Dale Nielsen, Owen Ripley, 
Viola W. Warlow, H. William Weigand, James 


an 


Dec. 13-16: Annual meeting, Natl. Edu- 
cation Field Service Assn., Washington, 
D.C. 

Dec. 27-29: 16th Christmas meeting, 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 27-30: Annual winter meeting, 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn., NEA, with 
American Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science, Atlanta. 

Jan. 6-7: Regional conference, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, Boston. 

Jan. 9-10: Regional conference, NCTEPS, 
Washington, D.C. 





Jan. 13-14: Regional conference, 
NCTEPS, Atlanta. 
Jan. 16-17: Regional conference, 


NCTEPS, Chicago. 


Jan. 20-21: Regional conference, 
NCTEPS, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Jan. 23-24: Regional conference, 
NCTEPS, Salt Lake City. 

Jan. 27-28: Regional conference, 


NCTEPS, San Francisco. 

Feb. 3-5: South Central regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
Austin, Texas. 

Feb. 15-17: Southern district confer- 
ence, American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, NEA, Nash- 
ville. 

Feb. 16-18: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, NEA, Chicago. 

Feb. 16-18: Joint meeting, UBEA Re- 
search Foundation; Administrators Divi- 
sion of UBEA; Natl. Assn. of Business 
Teacher Training Institutions, UBEA; 
and U.S. Chapter, Internatl. Society for 
Business Education, United Business Edu- 
cation Assn., NEA, Chicago. 

Feb. 18-23: National convention, Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City. 

NEA groups that will meet in Atlantic 
City in connection with the AASA con- 
vention include: American Educational 
Research Assn., Natl. Art Education Assn., 
Natl. Council of Administrative Women 
in Education, Natl. School Public Rela- 
tions Assn., Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
Dept. of Home Economics, Dept. of Rural 
Education, Natl. Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement. 

Feb. 24-26: Annual meeting, NEA Com- 
mittee on Internatl. Relations, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Feb. 25-29: 40th annual convention, 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Chicago. 





NEA Centennial 


Let’s Begin the Celebration. Skit 
originally prepared and presented by 
Virginia Frazier, Nell Wilcoxen, and 
Centennial Discussion Group at Class- 
room Teachers National Conference, 
Lafayette, Ind., July 1955. Introduces 
celebration of NEA Centennial. Oct. 
1955. 6p. Free in limited quantities. 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA. 


Higher Education 


Services to Individuals Professional- 
ly Engaged in Higher Education. Bro- 
chure. Sept. 1955. 18p. Limited supply. 
Single copy free. Association for High- 
er Education, NEA. 


Research 


Status and Trends—Current Statis- 
tics and Forecasts Related to Educa- 
tion, compiled by the Research Divi- 
sion. Compilation on school enrol- 
ments, school revenues, population 
trends, tax collections, and other data 
relating to status and growth of public 
education. Oct. 1955. 46p. 35¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Division of Research, 
NEA. 


Rural Education 


Helping Alvin Stay in School, Series 
1, No. 1. Rural-service teaching briefs, 
based on actual experiences of teachers 
and children and offering concise, spe- 
cific help on teaching problems. Oct. 
1955. 4p. Free to members. 10¢ each to 
others. Quantity discounts. Dept. of 
Rural Education, NEA. 


Organizing the School To Help 
Children Learn To Read Better, Series 
2, No. 1. Rural-service teaching briefs, 
based on actual experiences of teach- 
ers and children and offering concise, 
specific help on teaching problems. 
Oct. 1955. 4p. 10¢ each; free to mem- 
bers. Quantity discounts. Dept. of 
Rural Education, NEA. 


Secondary Education 


Preparation of Core Teachers for 
Secondary Schools, prepared by ASCD’s 
Committee on Preparation of Core 
Teachers, Harold Alberty, chairman. 
Shows need for core teachers in high 
schools; discusses purposes of general 
education at secondary level; describes 
preservice and inservice programs for 
preparation of teachers for core classes. 
Oct. 1955. 104p. $1.25. Quantity dis- 
counts. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA. 
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To Assist Kindergarten- 
Primary Workers 


Tue NEA Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education has begun 
an active program to enlist the aid 


of teachers, supervisors, administra- 
tors, and college officials in preparing 
for the surge of preschool children 
which will reach a new high four years 
from now when the four million chil- 
dren born last year reach kindergarten 
age. The officers of this department, 
concerned over the effect of the mount- 
ing birthrate on public schools, are 
focusing attention on the problem. 

An illustrated 16-page booklet en- 
titled Let’s Look at Kindergartens 
points out how the type of supervised 
activity youngsters enjoy in kinder- 
garten helps to develop them physical- 
ly, socially, and mentally. The price is 
25¢; quantity discounts. 

Another new publication is entitled 
Kindergarten-Primary Education—An 
Annotated and Indexed Bibliography. 
It is probably the most complete such 
list available; 36 pages. 50¢; quantity 
discounts. 

Membership in this department is 
now available to NEA members for $1 
per year. Both of the above publica- 
tions are included in services to mem- 
bers for 1955-56. All correspondence 
should be addressed to the Department 
of Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


DSEA Names New Aes 


Tue Delaware 
State Education 
Association has 
named Charles R. 
Harris to succeed 
Howard E. Row 
as executive secre- 
tary. Mr. Harris 
was formerly a 
teacher in the 
Springfield (Pa.) 
Township school 
system. 

Dr. Row resigned to become as 
sistant superintendent in charge of 
secondary schools in the Delaware 
State Department of Education. 





New NEA Field Representative 


Rosert A. Skaire, former field secre- 
tary for NEA’s National Commission 
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for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education, has been named NEA field 
representative for the Office of the As- 
sistant Executive Secretary for Field 
Operations. Dr. Skaife assumed his 
new duties on September 15. 

In his new position Dr. Skaife will 
work with field workers of state teach- 
ers associations. He will promote NEA 
membership and travel extensively to 
interpret the NEA and its services. 


NCTEPS Elects New Officers 


Puitie WaARDNER was elected chair- 
man of the National Commission for 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, of the NEA, at the com- 
mission’s annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Wardner, a member of 
the commission since 1950, is a high- 
school teacher in Garden City, N. Y. 

Francis Keppel, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, was elected vicechairman. He 
has been a member of the commission 
since 1953. 


NCTEPS Director of Publications 


WituiaM J. Exvena, formerly assist- 
ant to the director of the NEA’s Rural 
Service Division, has joined the staff 
of the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Stand- 
ards as director of publications. Mr. 
Ellena will be in charge of editing and 
processing the publications for the 
commission and for Future Teachers of 
America. 


Unesco Report on Music 
Education 


Music in Education has recently 
been published by Unesco. This vol- 
ume is the final report of the Inter- 
national Conference on the Role and 
Place of Music in the Education of 
Youth and Adults, held in Brussels in 
1953 and attended by music leaders 
from 40 countries. 

The first part of the book contains 
the papers which were read at the 
plenary sessions, while the remainder 
is devoted to the papers and reports 
of the discussions and panels. 

The report is available from the 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York City. The cost: $3. 


Charters Collection at Ohio State 


Tue official correspondence and 
other papers of the late W. W. Char- 
ters, internationally known educator, 
have been deposited in the Ohio State 
University Libraries. 

Dr. Charters was best known for his 
curriculum studies at all levels. His 
papers have been arranged for max- 
imum usefulness to scholars engaged 

(Continued on page 588) 
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ARE OUR SCHOOLS 
on the 


“SUCKER LIST’? 


Every MAJOR INDUSTRY, 
most all e citizens’ organ- 
izations, and the government 
itself are producing “free or 
inexpensive” materials for the 
school audience. 


THE TEACHER’S PROB- 


LEM is how to select. Which 
is authentic, accurate, up-to- 
date, good supplementary ma- 
terial? For HELP try... 


‘Choosing Free Materials 


for Use in the Schools”’ 
A brief, how-to-do-it pamphlet 
to help "teachers choose wisely. 


Mail Coupon Today For Your Copy 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
| enclose 50 cents. Please send 


me a copy of “Choosing Free 
Materials for Use in the Schools” 
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ANATIONAL SERVICE Eifficient. reliable 


service for teachers 
PY FF E225 Me ane schools. Under 


Teachers Agency agement for three 


generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


25 £. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
120 Boylston Street 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Member of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 


505 Columbia Bidg. |; 
Spokane 4, Wash. 


Good TEACHING positions in California, Oregon, Washington, nine other Western States and Alaska. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


CLIN TO 


C. R. Cozens, Mgr. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 36th Year 


PRINCIPAL (Male) 


Mature, married man with school age children. 
Must have advanced degrees in Education plus 
minimum 7 years successful experience in sc 
administration with at least 2 years graduate teach- 
ing experience. Candidate will be required to work 
oe ao single status for approximately 12 to 
15 months. 


TEACHER (Female) 


With minimum 3 years experience teaching all 
agg in intermediate grades including Art and 
usic. 


TEACHER (Female) 


With minimum 3 years experience teaching Jr. 

H.S., Art. Must also be capable of teaching one 

or more academic subjects. 

Write, giving full particulars regarding work 

experience history te: 

Reeruiting Supervisor — Bex 88 
ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 

505 Park Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 





in research in the history of education. 
For detailed information on the con- 
tents of the collection, write the Ohio 
State University Libraries, Columbus. 


French on TV 


AN INTERESTING technic for teaching 
French on television is now being 
used by Boston’s education station 
WGBH-TV. The programs combine 
films of a written text, illustrated by 
stick figures, and the voice of a French 
teacher. Designed for rapid and easy 
learning of languages, the technic was 
developed at the Harvard School of 
Languages during the last 10 years. 


Income-Tax Course 


TAX-INSTRUCTION materials, designed 
for use in the high-school classroom, 
are now available from the Internal 
Revenue Service. These sets include 


Agency's 74th yr. 


Cc. J. Cooil, Mgr. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, 
706 South Fourth Street 


we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 





= GB BTEACHING OPPORTUNITIESR 


TEACHERS WANTED 6 


= TO FILL SUPERIOR U. S. AND FOREIGN 
TEACHING JOBS. ALSO SELECTIVE SUM- 
MER OPPORTUNITIES. THE CRUSADE JOUR- 
NAL GIVES YOU ALL THE KEY FACTS. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 1000's OF SATIS- 
FIED TEACHERS. NOT A TEACHERS AGENCY. 
NO AGENCY FEE. LIMITED OFFER—4 ISSUES 
ONLY $2. YEARLY $5. OR FREE DETAILS. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. NO OBLIGA- 
TION, TEACHER SHORTAGES STILL AC- 
CUTE. APPLY DIRECT. START EARLY. DON’T 
BE LEFT BEHIND. THIS MAY BE THE MOST 
IMPORTANT DECISION IN YOUR LIFE. EX- 
CELLENT SALARIES IN PREFERRED LOCA- 
TIONS. DON’T DELAY—SEND QUICK. 

JOIN NOW— YOU CAN’T AFFORD NOT TO 
g CRUSADE-N; Box 222, WMBG. STA., Bklyn.11, N.Y. 


or THE PLAINS, Ohio, or Box 121, Palo Alto, Calif. 
BB qm SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES MB 


FOREIGN OPPORTUNITIES 


GRADUATE OPPORTUNITIES 





teachers’ discussion guides and student 
handbooks showing several typical tax 
situations found at different income- 
tax levels, sample tax forms, and en- 
larged copies of forms for bulletin and 
blackboard use. There is also a section 
on tax problems of farm income. 

Teachers interested in these tax- 
teaching aids may contact their local 
directors of Internal Revenue, who will 
furnish them the necessary information 
about the course. Or the kits may be 
ordered from the Public Information 
Division, Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Classroom Shortage 


ConsTRUCTION equivalent to a one- 
story building 25 feet wide extending 
from the Statue of Liberty in New 
York to the Golden Gate Bridge in 
California is necessary to meet the 


present classroom shortage in this 
country, officials of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers recently 
pointed out. 

Surveys indicate that the _ tre- 
mendous shortage of classrooms is too 
great for any single state to deal with 
on its own. The NCPT, along with 
the NEA and many other national or- 
ganizations, supports federal legisla- 
tion dealing with this problem. 


Safety for School Buses 


Tue problems of safe school trans- 
portation were tackled by a special 
committee of the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education in Washing- 
ton on November 2-4. 

Safe construction of school-bus body 
and chassis units, the use of tubeless 
tires on school buses, traffic regulations 
affecting the operation of school buses, 
and accident reports were among the 
topics discussed at the conference. 

Manufacturers of school-buses were 
represented. The National Committee 
on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordi- 
nances also took part in the meeting. 

Conclusions of the conference are 
being sent to state departments of 
education, state traffic officials, and in- 
terested manufacturers. 


Music Educators Will Celebrate 
Golden Anniversary 


Tue Music Educators National Con- 
ference, an NEA department, will cele- 
brate its 50th anniversary at the bien- 
nial convention in St. Louis, April 13- 
18. The anniversary program will con- 
tinue thru the 1956-57 school year, 
and the division conventions in the 
spring of 1957 will climax the an- 
niversary program. Lilla Belle Pitts, 
emeritus professor of music, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is gen- 
eral chairman of the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Commission. 

A golden-jubilee high-school band, 
orchestra, and chorus are being organ- 
ized with state representation on a 
quota schedule. These groups will per- 
form at the conference. Candidates 
must be recommended by their teach- 
ers thru procedures set up by state 
MENC officials. 
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Christmas in Other Lands 


Mosr of our booklists this year are com- 
ing to the JourNaL thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. For 
this service our special thanks go to Com- 
mittee Chairman Jessie Boyd, director of 
libraries, Oakland (Calif.) public schools; 
Mildred L. Batchelder of the ALA; and 
Robert A. Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s selection was compiled by 
Madelyn C. Wankmiller, supervisor of 
work with children, Worcester (Mass.) 
Public Library. 

All About Christmas by Maymie R. 
Krythe. Traditions from all over the world 
have become a part of our presentday cus- 
toms. 1954. 211 p. $2.75. Teacher back- 
ground. (5) 

Arne and the Christmas Star by Alta H. 
Seymour. Christmas was nearly lost for the 
Norwegian fishing village. 1952. 112p. 
$2.50. Gr. 4-6 (11) 

Ask Dr. Christmas by Edith M. Dorian. 
Dr. Duncan’s family celebrates Christmas 
in an international way. 1951. 144p. $2.25. 
Gr. 4-6 (10) 

The Christmas Book by Francis X. 
Weiser. A history of Christmas traditions 
from all countries. 1952. 188p. $3. Teacher 
background. (4) 

The Christmas Donkey by Alta H. Sey- 
mour. Set in southern France, this story is 
of Michel’s determination to give his 
grand’-maman a donkey for Christmas. 
1953. 127p. $2.50. Gr. 3-5. (11) 

Christmas Everywhere by Elizabeth H. 
Sechrist. Christmas customs from many 
lands. 1936. 176p. $2. Gr. 4-6. (7) 

The Christmas Stove by Alta H. Sey- 
mour. How two Swiss orphans make 
Christmas for their sick aunt. 1951. 93p. 
$2.50. Gr. 3-5. (11) 

The High World by Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. Three Tyrolean Christmases come 


and go before the Amrainers can return 
to a peaceful existence. 1954. 113p. $2.75. 
Gr. 6-8. (5) 

In Clean Hay by Eric P. Kelly; illus. by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. What hap- 
pened to three Polish children when they 
gave a play, or Szopka. 1953. 3lp. $1.25. 
Gr. 4-6. (6) 

Kaatje and the Christmas Compass by 
Alta H. Seymour. Kaatje lived in Koop- 
dam, Holland. 1954. 127p. $2.50. Gr. 4-6. 
(11) 

Noel for Jeanne-Marie by Francoise 
Seignobosc; illus. by the author. Christmas 
in the south of France. 1953. unpaged. 
$2.25. Gr. K-2. (9) 

1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies by 
Alfred C. Hottes. A comprehensive book 
about Christmas and its celebration. 1944. 
8308p. $2.50. (2) 

Three—and Domingo by Marguerite H. 
Bro; illus. by Leonard Weisgard. How 
John and three animals celebrate Christ- 
mas in Brazil. 1953. 127p. $2. Gr. 5-6. (3) 

The Trapp-Family Book of Christmas 
Songs selected and arranged by Franz 
Wasner; illus. by Agathe Trapp. Carols 
from 11 countries. 1950. 128p. $3.50. (8) 

The Trees Kneel at Christmas by Maud 
H. Lovelace; illus. by Gertrude H. Howe. 
Afify and Hanna of Brooklyn prove the 
truth of an old Syrian legend. 1951. 127p. 
$2.50. Gr. 4-6 (1) 


List of Publishers 


(1) Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 

(2) A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc., 438- 
448 W. 37th St., New York 18. 

(3) Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

(4) Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 

(5) Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. 

(6) Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 

(7) Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 
Philadelphia 2. 

(8) McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 

(9) Pantheon Books, 333 6th Ave., New 
York 14. 

(10) Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th 
Ave., New York 17. 

(11) Wilcox & Follett Co., 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. 


15th St., 


1255 S. Wa- 





Quotation Corner 


Men do not care how nobly they live, 
but only how long, altho it is within 
the reach of every man to live nobly, 
but within no man’s power to live long. 
—SENECA. 


Diogenes struck the father when the 


son sworTre.—ROBERT BURTON. 


Revenge is a kind of wild justice, 
which the more man’s nature runs to, 
the more ought law to weed it out.— 
FRANCIS BACON. 


Of all the tyrannies of human kind 


The worst is that which persecutes 
the mind.—JOHN DRYDEN. 
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I consider an human soul without 
education like marble in the quarry, 
which shows none of its inherent beau- 
ties till the skill of the polisher fetches 
out the colors, makes the surface shine, 
and discovers every ornamental cloud, 
spot, and vein that runs thru the body 
of it.—JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Mind is the great lever of all things; 
human thought is the process by which 
human ends are ultimately answered. 
—DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Difficulties are things that show what 
men are,—EPICTETUS. 





Most of this month’s items were 
supplied by the Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
school system. Elmer S. Crowley, 
principal of the Idaho Falls Senior 
High School and NEA director for 
Idaho, served as coordinator for the 
project. 


An Experience in Listening 


LisTENING is important in the 
reading-readiness program. Differ- 
ences in vowel and consonant 
sounds are more easily distin- 
guished when children are made 
keenly aware of sound differences. 
While the children watch, I tap 
lightly on a window, a box, a vase, 

(Continued on page 590) 
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The beauty of the L’Enfant plan of our capital is 
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the desk, and other articles in the 
classroom. Then they close their 
eyes while I repeat these tappings. 
They soon learn to identify the 
sounds correctly and sharpen their 
hearing in the process. 

—DORA ERICKSON, Bel Aire Ele- 
mentary School. 


Dividends in Public Relations 

On Morner’s Day I send in- 
dividual greetings to the mothers 
of my homeroom students and call 
attention to some worthy trait of 
each child. I also express my ap- 
preciation to the mothers for creat- 
ing the homes which produce such 
children. 

It is rather difficult to find out- 
standing traits in some of the boys 
and girls, so the project also serves 
to make me aware of characteristics 
I might miss without a careful 
search. 

—EUNICE MEPPEN, O. E. Bell Jun- 
ior High School. 


Identifying Word Beginnings 


IDENTIFYING various word-begin- 
nings correctly can be made inter- 
esting. Ask each child to think of 
as many words as he can that begin 
with the same sound as the first 
sound in his own name or his 
neighbor’s. This requires careful 
listening and association. It is most 
useful in pre-reading programs. 

—BESSIE TAYLOR, Emerson School. 


Number Fun 


To STIMULATE interest in the 
daily arithmetic program, I oc. 
casionally have short periods of 
“recreational arithmetic,” involv- 
ing stunts, puzzles, and number 
oddities. Sometimes I put on the 
chalkboard a difficult puzzle for the 
students to work on in their free 
time. 

—EDNA DURSTELER, 
Junior High School. 


O. E. Bell 


Favorite-Book Project 


Eacu year my eighth-grade Eng- 
lish students carry out a special 
book project in class. After review- 
ing a favorite book, each student 
(1) writes a short synopsis of each 
chapter or a combination of chap- 
ters, (2) prepares illustrations, and 
(3) designs a cover. In short, he 
makes a miniature book. 

As the students assemble their 


materials, such words as frontis- 
piece, copyright, appendix, index, 
assume new meanings. Thus the 
students become acquainted with 
the plan of an entire book. 

Even those who can’t draw enjoy 
preparing illustrations, and all take 
great pride in their finished work. 

—IRENE BAILEY, O. E. Bell Junior 
High School. 


An Idea for Filing 


On Every pamphlet or brochure 
that I want to keep for reference 
I print a large number in the upper 
left-hand corner. The numbered 
publications are placed on shelves 
in numerical order without any 
reference to the subjectmatter. 

On an index card I type the 
title, origin, and date of each pub- 
lication, and on the upper right- 
hand corner, the corresponding 
number. These cards are filed 
under broad general subject head- 
ings. With this system, I can find 
any pamphlet in a few seconds. 

— JOHN M. BOOTH, executive secre- 
tary, Idaho Education Association. 


School Housekeeping Hints 


1. A felt chalkboard — eraser 
doubles handily as a pin cushion. 

2. Empty baby-food jars make 
convenient containers for students 
to use when doing art work. Keep 
the jars on a tray, and use a coffee 
pot to fill them with water. 

3. The saw-edge strips from wax- 
paper containers are useful for 
paper tearing. 

—PAULINE ANDERSON, Mountain 
Home, Idaho. 
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“It’s as simple as A square, B 
cube, C to the 12th power, 
over the cube of 3.14159-plus.” 





Onver publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Obtain government publications from 
the Superintendent of Documents (Supt. 
Doc.) , Washington 25, D. C. Make money 
order or check payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents; do not send stamps. 
Order other items from addresses given. 


Arts and Crafts 

Children Can Make It. Articles com- 
piled from Childhood Education, suggest- 
ing projects which will lead elementary- 
school children to creative “experiences in 
the world of materials.” 1955. 56p. 75¢. 
Assn. for Childhood Education Internatl., 
1200 15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Exploring the Hand Arts. Suggests im- 
aginative arts-and-crafts projects, lists ma- 
terials and equipment needed. For pre- 
teen and teenage groups. 1955. 118p. 65¢. 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 115 E. 44th St., 
New York 17. 


Catalogs 


Phonograph Records for Classroom and 
Library. Special section of Christmas songs 
and stories for kindergarten to grade 9. 
1956. 36p. Free. Educational Record Sales, 
146 Reade St., New York 13. 


Christmas 


Unicef Holiday Greeting Cards for 1955. 
Designed by Edy Legrand, eminent French 
illustrator. Lithographed in full color 
with season’s greetings in the five official 
languages of the UN. Theme: “Holiday 
Bound—the World Around.” $1 for box 
of 10 cards. Order from Unicer Greeting 
Card Fund, United Nations, New York. 


Classroom Aids 


Evaluating Student Themes by Ednah 
Shepard Thomas. Problems and _ technics 
of evaluating high-school and _ college 
themes, with detailed examples. 1955. 
39p. 75¢. University of Wisconsin Press, 
811 State St., Madison 5. 


If You Want To Do a Science Project. 
Guide for high-school students in plan- 
ning and completing original science 
projects. Prepared by Natl. Science Teach- 
ers Assn. 1954. 20p. 50¢; 2 or more, 25¢ 
per copy. Order from NEA. 


Encouraging Future Scientists. Directory 
of materials and services available in 1955- 
56. Compiled by Natl. Science Teachers 
Assn. Revised edition, 1955-56. 24p. 50¢; 
two or more copies, 25¢ each. Order from 
NEA. 


Exceptional Child 


Teaching About Hearing by Rose Feil- 
bach. Article for high-school teachers, 
originally published in the Journal of 
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Health—Physical Education—Recreation, 
AAHPER, NEA, then reprinted in Hear- 
ing News, American Hearing Society, June 
1955. 4p. 10¢. Quantity discounts. Order 
from American Hearing Society, 817 14th 
St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Education of the Gifted. Re-issue of 
policy statement first published in 1950 by 
Educational Policies Commission. Designed 
to focus attention on neglect of gifted chil- 
dren. Offers suggestions for identification 
of gifted; gives programs for education; 
identifies special problems. 1955. 88p. 50¢; 
quantity discounts. Order from NEA. 


Food and Nutrition 


Nutrition and Healthy Growth, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 352. Sug- 
gests quantities and kinds of food needed 
from infancy to adolescence and relates 
nutrition to emotional as well as physical 
development. 1955. 35p. 20¢. Supt. Doc. 


Freedom 


True Faith and Allegiance compiled by 
Harold Benjamin. An inquiry into educa- 
tion for human brotherhood and under- 
standing. 1950. 102p. 50¢; quantity dis- 
counts. Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education, NEA. 


School Calendar 
School Calendar, Sept. 1955-Aug. 1956. 
Indicates chief holy days, legal holidays, 


and other dates important in planning the 
school year. 10¢. Community Relations 
Service, American Jewish Committee, 386 
4th Ave., New York 16. 


Teaching 


Toward Better Understanding and Use 
of Maps, Globes, and Charts. Designed 
for teachers of geography, history, and 
social studies. 1955. 24p. Free. Denoyer- 
Geppert Co., 5235 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 


Casebook of Classroom Teaching com- 
piled by B. P. Brodinsky, editor, The 
Teachers Letter. Case studies covering cur- 
riculum, community relations, administra- 
tion, etc. 1955. 46p. $1. Arthur C. Croft 
Publications, 100 Garfield Ave., New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


Women 


How Fare American Women? prepared 
by Althea K. Hottel. Report of the Com- 
mission on the Education of Women of 
the American Council on Education. 1955. 
70p. $1. Order from council, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Girls’ and Women’s Occupations by 
Louise Moore. Selected references cover- 
ing the period July 1948-Sept. 1954. Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 257, Trade 
and Industrial Series No. 63, U. S. Office 
of Education. 1955. 99p. 35¢. Supt. Doc. 
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Phoney Business 


TEACHER (to sick little boy): 
We'll call your mother, Johnny. 
Do you have a phone? 

Johnny (distressed) : Yes, but it’s 
at home. 

—FRAN WILKINSON, Portland, 
Oreg. 


Hurry Up 

Dear Teacher sighed with great re- 
lief 

When taking down each autumn 
leaf. . . 

She told once more the Pilgrim 
tale. . 

About their 
with sail 

That took so long to cross the 
$08... 

(Said Bill, “I saw a Christmas tree 

Downtown when I was with my 
pop. 

I saw a lot in every shop.”) 

She got the Pilgrims onto land... 

“A brave and fearless little band,” 

Then heard a second-grader say, 

“But Christmas isn’t FAR away!” 


church, their boat 
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With one last breath, and eyes a- 
glaze, 

She ended with their feasting days. 

And none too soon, for without 
pause. . 

Sue chirped, “Let’s draw a Santa 
Claus.” 
—RUTH ECKMAN, Lancaster, Pa. 


Stuffed and Nonsense 


TEACHER to pupil: What did you 
do over the weekend? 

Little girl (recently returned 
from museum trip): My father 
took me to a dead circus in Chi- 
cago. 

—LOIS RANDOM, Hammond, Ind. 





SCHOOL CALENDAR 





as 
Excitement fairly fills the air. 
And my children strive to remember 
To be nigh-perfect girls and boys, 
As we start into December! —FSP 





OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL 


for American Students 


INSTITUTE FOR 

ENGLISH - SPEAKING TEACHERS 

TENTH ANNIVERSARY SUMMER SESSION 

6 weeks, June 23 to August 4, 1956 

Oslo, Norway 

Special courses in the humanities and social studies. 
Emphasis on the educational system for Institute 
members; and special courses in Physical Educa- 
tion in Scandinavia for physical education teachers. 
WRITE: 
OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE 


In care of St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 








<OW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
_ extra cost, are offered with new-processed 
a highly resistant to most serving hazards. 

rite for catalog, direct prices and discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 


r¥el Tiel wae 36 CHURCH ST. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our free 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search 
of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcomed. Write today for valuable 
24-page Booklet N. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 


In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 








Lao) 8 7-) Gale), £-\ 


GOOD USED BOOKS 


50c $ Thousands of librarians and 
ts bargain-wise book-buyers get 
their books from us at regularly fantastic sav- 
ings. a can too! Lists are free; just drop us 
a cor 


EDITIONS, Dept. 35, Hempstead, N. Y. 


- InN Stee€ or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Ww FOLDING CHAIRS 


7% WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
maw AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P REDINGTON &CO. 












a ' 
FOR FEEDING ...... 
peg oo Specimens, Home Pets, Monkeys 
and Birds. We supply Schools and Colleges. 
Nationwide — Year ‘round. Live Delivery 
Guaranteed — Postage Prepaid. Lively, Finest 
Qualit Full Kesping, Instructions Included 


SURE-LIVE MEALWORM CO. 
22536 Halldale Ave., Torrance 1, Calif. 
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Christmas came early for our family 
this year—on September 12, to be exact, 
the day school opened and Greg en- 
tered Miss Slade’s second grade. 

All summer we had been hoping that 
she would be his teacher. Our enthusi- 
asm for her was in no way a reflection 
upon his first-grade teacher, who is 
dearly loved by many. But Greg, be- 
cause of adjustment difficulties grow- 
ing out of a long illness which kept 
him at home most of the spring, had 
left first grade a miserable child who 
hated school. 

Nor was our desire for Miss Slade an 
implied criticism of the other second- 
grade teachers. We wanted Miss Slade 
remembered her 
magic touch with Jean, Greg's sister. 


simply because we 


Despite a turn-over of teachers, Jean 
had learned to read and to go thru the 
other mechanics of a first- 
grader. But somehow she had no joy in 


successful 


into sec- 
ond grade. Just what the teacher did 
we were never sure, 


achievement. Then she went 
but in her room 
Jean blossomed into a happy, eager 
learner. Later, meeting Miss Slade for 
the first told 
aunts will do, that we appreciated 
what she had done for Jean. 

“Of all the 
there’s 


time, I her, as fatuous 


children I’ve 
been I’ve enjoyed 
more than Jean!” With this statement, 


Miss Slade engraved her name upon 


taught, 


never one 


my honor roll of immortal teachers. 
Yet I kept reminding myself that her 
success with a cooperative little girl 
did not necessarily mean she could 
cope with an obstreperous little boy. 
Jean is flexible. Greg is stubborn, some- 
times belligerent. She profits by a sug- 
gestion. He learns thru bitter expeti- 
ence. When he was three, for example, 
he decided to grow wings. Periodically 
for about a year, he would hunch up 
his shoulder blades and say, “Feel. The 
wings are sprouting.” He would jump 
off the steps, flapping his arms. Only 
after he badly skinned his knees did 
he give up hope. (There will be days 
when Miss Slade will think that of all 
those children she has taught, Greg is 
the one least likely to sprout wings!) 


Phe first day of school, Greg (un- 


aware of our preference for Miss 
Slade) came home jubilantly announc- 
ing she was his teacher. Since Greg 
would have been quite capable of 
transferring himself to her room, his 
father checked next day to make sure 


of the assignment. It was correci, but 
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he heard Greg greeting Miss Slade 
with, “I choosed you myself. You're a 
teacher with eggs 


ideas—about and 


boxes.” 

that last summer he had 
met her on the street one day, and she 
told him incubator 
out of a shoe-box. She had probably 


It seems 


how to make an 
heard, in the way news gets around in 
a small town, that Greg, wanting a 
chicken for a pet, had been sitting on 
an egg on a pillow on the divan. 

By the time school opened, the incu- 
bator was a fixture at his home. In due 
chicken Whether 
Greg's father made a secret visit to the 
hatchery the night before has not been 
divulged, but the chicken’s arrival en- 
hanced Miss Slade’s reputation. The 
told that he 
and the other second-graders voted her 


time, a appeared. 


next dav he his mother 


the best teacher in the whole school. 
She her 


laurels, tho. I remember how a favorite 


won't be able to rest on 
Sunday-school teacher fell from grace. 
Greg, who has talent in art, rushed 
home one Sunday, proudly saying Miss 
Brown had asked him to make a_ pic- 
ture “cause she says I draw so good.” 

The next Sunday he bleakly asserted 
he was thru her. “She had Dan 


do a picture today ‘cause she savs he’s 


with 


so good at drawing—and he isn’t. So 
she didn’t mean what she said to me.” 

Greg’s watchful and he’s critical. 
Said he recently: “Someone came to 
our class today, and Miss Slade talked 
with him when she should have been 
teaching little children to read. Oh, it’s 
a good thing the principal didn’t see 
them. They 

We don’t know what may happen 
Miss Slade’s days, 


but here’s a sample from last year: 


talked just gorgeously.” 
this vear to enliven 


For months Greg had been collecting 
old jewelry for a treasure chest—only 
at first there anv chest. Then 
one of the JOURNAL editors sent him a 
sturdy 


wasn't 


looked to us 
like a 
chest. Greg sent polite thanks but con- 
fided to me, “I’m sorry to disappoint 


box which 


un- 


critical adults exactly treasure 


you, but the chest won't do. It has a 
hole in it that water in. I 
was thinking of this for ocean treas- 


would let 
ure.” Five boxes later, he reluctantly 
settled for ground treasure. 

One Saturday morning, without dis- 
cussing his mission, he buried the chest 
in the school grounds next door. Mon- 
day morning at recess he suggested to 
his fellow first-graders, “Let’s hunt for 
buried treasure.” They puttered away 
half-heartedly until Greg galvanized 
them from disinterest into frenzy by 
his shout, “I've found treasure.” He 
held aloft his fabulous jewels. 

The children went wild. The nearest 
teacher, in an effort to halt the excava- 


tion and save the school grounds, tried 


to convince them there wasn’t really 
any discovered, that 
Greg had buried his himself—a fact he 
at first refused to corroborate! 


treasure to be 


Yes, there’s excitement where Greg 
is. Take the weekend he and I went 
to Richmond. In the station, he bought 
a bird whistle, blew it, and caught a 
pigeon. Uncertain as to the welcome 
our hotel would accord a bird, I per- 
suaded him to release it. 

“She made me give up my pigeon 
that I caught with this whistle,” he 
sobbed to the cab driver. 

“Can't you catch another one with 
that whistle when you get home?” the 
driver asked. 

“Oh no,” Greg said desolately, “I 
can’t fool the birds in my own home 
town. They all know me!” 

Until Miss Slade introduced him to 
the pet chicken via the incubator, 
nothing took the place in his heart of 
that lone lost pigeon. He did enjoy 
the Richmond trip, however, especially 
the hours at the Confederate Museum. 
After looking at uniforms, documents, 
and weapons, he asked thoughtfully, 
“Who emeny in this war?” 

To make clear to a six-year-old of 
Northern-Southern antecedents that in 
his veins flows blood of the “emeny” 
was a task to which Miss Slade would 
have been equal. But not a mere 
editor. It hadn't occurred to me 
that he didn’t know about the “Silver 
War,” as he calls it. After all, he’s 
thought about war, has explained to 


Was our 


me why he considers Germany as great 
a threat to peace as Russia and why 
the infantry might be less effective in 
atomic warfare than jet planes. 


And now Greg is in Miss Slade’s 
second grade—lovable, unpredictable 
Greg, with his memories of lost pigeons 
and buried treasure, his interest in jets 
and “emenies”—Greg and 36 other boys 
and girls with 36 other complex pat- 
terns of interest and need. All of them 
look to Miss Slade for understanding 
and atiention. All of us adults whose 
hopes for the future live in these 36 
look also to her—and she keeps faith 
with everyone. 

How can we thank her? Greg and I 
have been discussing what he might 
give her for Christmas. “What would 
she like more than anything?” I asked. 

“Good reading and good work,” he 
answered without hesitation. 

Merry Christmas to you, Miss Slade, 
and to your 1,169,297 colleagues over 
the \ 
happy New Year, filled with children’s 
good reading and good work! 


EDITOR 


nation. May all of you have a 
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MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS— 


General Motors tests cars day and night, in all kinds of weather. 
Yet the GM Proving Ground has an amazing safety record, thanks 
to skilled drivers like George W. Green, shown in the photo. He’s 
driven more than 1,000,000 test miles for the Pontiac Division of GM. 


“Let’s talk about the weather,” 


says George W. Green, Pontiac Test Driver 


“When I’m heading down the highway in a heavy drizzle, 
it makes me shiver to watch some folks drive. 


“Instead of slowing down, they just keep rolling merrily 
along as though the sun were shining and they had 
visibility unlimited. 

“First thing you know, some other car pulls out of a 
driveway or a crossroad—or else a sharp curve suddenly 
turns up out of nowhere — and wham. They’ve had it. 


“Out here at the General Motors Proving Ground, we 
reduce speed as soon as it starts to shower. Or to fog. 
Or snow. Or anything else that limits our vision and 
slicks up the road. 


“Another thing, we make sure our windshield wipers 
are doing their job. And that goes for our defrosters. 
And we insist on tires with plenty of tread for gripping 
those wet pavements. 


“If the weather cuts us down to visibility zero, do you 
know what a really good driver does? Pulls off the high- 
way and waits it out. 


“You can sum it up like this: Accidents are waiting 
to happen—don’t give them the green light!” 


This series of driving hints is published in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


‘Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!’’ 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Drink 


1. SO BRIGHT ... so right for you... ,) vay 
so tangy in taste, OM / 
ever-fresh in sparkle. f) 
— 


2. SO BRACING .. . so quickly 
refreshing, with its bit 
of wholesome energy. 


“COKE” 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
COPYRIGHT 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY See Eddie Fisher on “Coke Time”— NBC Television twice each week 








